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ARTICLES 


Hydrography in the Soviet Navy 


RALPH KENNEDY* 


At the turn of the century, Russia had a fine hydrographic service manned by 
experienced officers and men. Marine maps of almost all the seas bordering on 
Russia were available, and were kept up-to-date. World War I and the revolutions 
of 1917, however, completely changed the picture. Life in the Navy as a whole 
came to a virtual standstill, thereby bringing the development of hydrography 
and cognate fields of study—geodesy, topography, and so on—to a complete halt. 

Once the Bolsheviks had seized power, they at first gave all their attention to 
the Army, and it was not until 1924 that the first groups of Komsomol members 
were drafted into the Navy to help restore the enthusiasm which had been damped 
by the aftermath of the Revolution. The subsequent revival of interest in naval 
development was also reflected in a renewal of the activities of the hydrographic 
service, which was by then in a sorry state. Many of the qualified hydrographers 
had emigrated, lighthouses and other navigational aids had been destroyed in the 
war and subsequent fighting, the service’s ships had been sunk, and the charts 
of the coasts were obsolescent. To help remedy the situation civilian specialists 
were enrolled into the hydrographic sections, and between 1924 and 1941, 80% 
of their total personnel were civilians. One result was that hydrographic work 
began to take on the character of research. Administration was decentralized, and 
each research institute and section worked more or less independently. 

By the beginning of World War II, the hydrographic service was once more 
in fine shape: navigational equipment had been restored and the charts of the 
more important maritime regions of the USSR brought up-to-date. However, 
there were still some major gaps; for example, the Sea of Okhotsk and the Bering 





* This is the pen name of L. Predtechevsky. The author was until recently a Soviet naval officer, 
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Sea were almost completely uncharted, while even the charts of the Baltic and 
White seas were not complete. At that time, the nonmilitary Hydrographic 
Service of the Northern Sea Route had only just begun operations. 

During the war, the semicivilian nature of the Soviet hydrographic service 
at first had a detrimental effect on the performance of the Soviet armed forces. 
Within about one year, however, it was put on a military footing and subordinated 
to the headquarters of the relevant fleets and flotillas. 


After the war, special attention began to be paid to the development and 
improvement of the hydrographic service, which was put under the command of 
Admiral Tributs, an experienced sailor. The naval research institutes working 
on new types of apparatus for geographical, geodetic, and topographic purposes 
were extended ; a hydrographic department was set up at the Frunze Higher Naval 
School in Leningrad; and all civilian employees, the number of which had 
dropped off sharply in the postwar years, were made subordinate to the military 
authorities. If a civilian had great experience and a solid reputation he was given 
officer’s rank, even as high as admiral. Thus, one of the best-known hydrog- 
raphers in pre-Revolutionary Russia, the late Matusevich, became a vice-admiral. 


At the same time the nonmilitary organizations were also developed. The 
Hydrographic Service of the Northern Sea Route and the research institutes of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, covering such spheres as oceanography, 
biology, marine physics, and so on, were expanded. 


The past few years has seen a new spate of activity, particularly in such new 
branches as aerial photography and radar. The whole of the USSR, including 
shore regions, is presently being charted on a scale of 1: 25,000, mainly by aerial 
photography. Hydrographic officers posing as civilians or members of the 
merchant marine are now scouring the seas for information of possible future use 
to Soviet submarines. 


The Structure of the Soviet Naval Hydrographic Service 


The present head is Admiral Abankin, who was appointed in 1952. He is in 
charge of what is officially called the Administration of the Head of the Hydro- 
graphic Service (UNGS), which prior to 1956 was referred to simply as the 
Hydrographic Administration. This organization has the following eight sections: 

1. The Organizing and Planning Section. This works out plans for controlling the 
flow of draftees into the various departments of the hydrographic service and 
controls all combat and specialized training through the corresponding depart- 
ments of the Sections of Heads of the Fleet Hydrographic Service (ONGS). 

2. The Navigational Aids Section. This maintains contact with the research 
institutes designing navigational equipment and controls the relevant ONGS 
departments. 

3. The Hydrographic Section. This plans and controls all hydrographic, geodeti- 
cal, topographic, aerial photographic, and other work carried out. 
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4. The Navigational and Technical Equipment Section. This controls through the 
relevant departments of ONGS the construction and use of such navigational 
aids as buoys, lighthouses, beacons, and radio equipment. 

5. The Supply and Repair Section. This is simply responsible for providing 
hydrographic supplies and spare parts and repairing all damage. 

6. The Finance Section. This performs the same functions as any normal finance 
department. 

7. The Editorial Board of “‘Morskoi atlas.” This is an ad hoc section in charge of 
the publication of an extensive three-volume handbook for use by the Navy. 
Control is effected mainly through the coordination of the activities of the numerous 
research establishments engaged in preparing the final volume. The first two 
are already in print. Once it has completed its task, this section will close down. 

8. The Central Cartographic Section. This is responsible for collating the vast 
amount of work done annually both on land and sea. The result takes the form 
of maps, handbooks, instruction manuals, geodetical catalogues, and the like. 
This section issues charts of rivers, reservoirs, as well as atlases, books on spe- 
cialized topics, and the publication /zveshcheniya moreplavatelyam, a kind of sailor’s 
guide. 

This section, often referred to by its initials TsKP, is divided into an ad- 
ministrative organ, responsible for administrative and editorial work, and an 
executive organ, a cartographic plant, the only one in the country, founded by 
Peter the Great in 1721 as a printing shop in the St. Petersburg Naval Academy. 
Charts are presently prepared photomechanically. 

The structure of the hydrographic service’s subsections in the various fleets 
and flotillas varies in accordance with the importance and size of the theater 
concerned. Most emphasis has been placed on the Pacific Ocean hydrographic 
service, whereas the section in the Danubian Red Banner Flotilla was closed down 
in 1952. The principles of organization are basically the same, however, regardless 
of the size. 

The Pacific, Northern, and Baltic fleets have parallel, independent hydro- 
graphic services comprising the administrative ONGS and expeditions, which 
carry out the practical functions of plotting uncharted regions, extending the 
littoral network of triangulation points, performing topographic work in coastal 
regions, and so on. 

These three fleets have their ONGS bases at Sovetsky Gavan, Murmansk, 
and Tallinn respectively, while their expeditions are based at Vladivostok, 
Archangel, and Lomonosov (formerly Oranienbaum). 

The hydrographic section of the Black Sea Fleet and Caspian Sea Flotilla has 
detachments (instead of expeditions), which have, however, the same functions, 
but which are subordinate administratively not to the chief administration, but 
directly to their own particular ONGS. It must be remembered, of course, that 
the regions in question—the Black and Caspian seas—have already been studied 
in some detail and are, moreover, comparatively small. The base of the Black Sea 
Fleet’s hydrographic service is Sevastopol, the Caspian Sea’s is Baku. 











The White Sea, Amur, and Danube flotillas do not have independent hydro- 
graphic units; they are covered by local sections of the Northern, Pacific, or 
Black Sea fleets. 

The organization of the Black Sea Fleet hydrographic service may be con- 
sidered typical of them all: 


The Organizational Structure of the Black Sea Fleet Hydrographic Service 
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Headquarters is at ONGS and controls the many-sided apparatus. ONGS has 
six departments: (1) organizing and planning, (2) navigation, (3) naval theater 
study and amendments, (4) navigational equipment, (5) supply and repair, and 
(6) finance. 

The head of the Organizing and Planning Department is responsible for 
discipline, combat training, staff, and for necessary replacements of officers and 
men and civilian employees. His deputy has the top-secret assignment of coor- 
dinating work done on the compilation of mobilization plans and plans for the 
decentralization of ships and units of the service as a defense measure. The head 
of ONGS has at his disposal a cipher officer, a personnel officer, and an officer 
whose duty it is to compile combat training schedules at unit and subsection level. 


The titles of the other departments define the functions involved quite 
accurately, although one or two words of explanation are necessary. The Navi- 
gation Department has in addition to military navigators civilian specialists such 
as engineers and technicians, who keep the equipment—logs, compasses, sounding 
devices, chronometers, and so on—in good condition. 


The head of the Naval Theater Study and Amendments Department is 
responsible for keeping the textbooks issued to units and ships up-to-date and 
for seeing that all aspects of the naval theater concerned are covered. He is in 
charge of a correcting staff split up into two groups of 20—25 persons, each headed 
by a civilian technician. He is also responsible for the publication of /zveshcheniya 
moreplavatelyam. 
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The Navigational Equipment Department controls the whole system of 
navigational aids. The large Supply and Repair Department has workshops and 
stocks of hydrographic and navigational equipment, and is responsible for the 
guard squad and the ONGS motor pool. 

In addition to the above six departments, there are also in ONGS the so- 
called general and secrets sections. The former is run by civilian personnel, and 
is merely the vehicle for issuing instructions, passes, and so on, while the secrets 
section is responsible for ensuring that a veil of secrecy is kept over pertinent 
matters in ONGS, and for keeping classified publications. 

The Black Sea Hydrographic Detachment plays about the same role in the 
Black Sea theater as the Northern, Baltic, and Pacific expeditions in their respective 
theaters. 

The detachment’s main forces are divided into five teams; two hydrographic 
teams for coastal surveying and one for work on the open sea, one topographical 
team, and one photogrammetric. This structure is extremely flexible and may alter 
according to the nature of the work schedule or to cope with some special 
assignment. For example, a geodetical team is often formed from among the 
service’s officers, while the personnel of the photogrammetric team—including 
civilian photographic laboratory workers and photogrammetricians—are rarely 
employed in their specialty. Each team has a basic staff of three or four officers, 
but during field work many civilians are hired temporarily. 

Prior to 1956, the detachment hed a permanent naval staff who spent the 
winter in barracks doing specialized and combat training, and who during field 
work were assigned to the various teams. A system of seasonal recruitment of 
civilian workers was then introduced. Since these were usually poorly qualified, 
there was a sharp drop in the level of the work performed, but on the other hand 
a general speeding-up in view of the fact that civilian workers were anxious to 
earn as much money as possible, whereas the sailors had no such stimulus and 
therefore did not exert themselves. 

Each team has its own vessels, usually comprising survey boats and several 
launches, which are used for field work and then laid up for the winter. For work 
on the open sea ships of the hydrographic squadron are used. The surveying 
vessels have a regular crew, which prior to 1956 was military, but is now civilian 
and comprises 5—6 men, a boatswain, and a captain. 

The Caspian Sea Hydrographic Detachment is organized along the lines of 
its Black Sea counterpart. The Black Sea Marine Observatory, from the points 
of view of both the work performed and the quality of its personnel, cannot be 
considered a military establishment. It frequently carries out research in con- 
junction with the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and has maintained its 
civilian character, a relict of the prewar years. The proportion of officers is small, 
the vast majority of the staff being university and oceanographic institute graduates. 

The observatory’s research is coordinated and supervised by its deputy head 
for scientific affairs. All personnel subordinate to him—engineers, technicians, 
and laboratory assistants—are civilian. Field work is done by research groups, 














which also help process the data they collect. As is to be expected, the observatory 
has a large technical library and its archives contain the results of years of ob- 
servation. The most common fields of research are oceanography, hydrography, 
gravimetry, hydrometeorology, seismography, and magnitology, usually covered 
in close contact with the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Work done at sea is 
often done on warships. The other fleets too have their own observatories doing 
similar work: the Baltic at Kronstadt and the Pacific at Vladivostok, for example. 


* The 8th Hydrographic Squadron performs many functions not connected 
with its own particular specialty. Thus, in addition to surveying and so on it does 
such jobs as delivering supplies to remote garrisons and ammunition to the fleet. 
The squadron comprises various types of old hydrographic vessels, ranging from 
old German and Canadian trawlers (the Twman and Megometr) to transports (the 
Kursograf and Kardan). The situation is much the same in all the other squadrons. 


In 1956, civilian crews replaced naval personnel on the hydrographic vessels. 
Now only the ship’s commander and his aide, the navigator, political deputy, 
engineer, and doctor are naval officers; the rest are civilians. One of the reasons 
for the change was the lack of discipline among the naval personnel, a result 
of the poor supply system and the prolonged stays in remote regions. In all, there 
are eight ships of different types in the 8th squadron. 


Prior to 1954, the 177th Red Banner Mobile Hydrographic Squadron consisted 
of uncoordinated units located at one base but not under one command. Now all 
these units have been combined into a single squadron with a permanent staff 
of over 200 men. It received its name from one of the units. The squadron has a 
commander with two deputies, one for political affairs and one for matériel supply. 
The squadron’s staff is also directly responsible to the commander. 


A squadron consists of six detachments: (1) mobile, (2) operational, (3) radio, 
(4) field chart and map publishing, (5) light-house repair, and (6) sanitation. 


The Mobile Detachment has six or seven officers and up to 50 men, including 
petty officers, Its duties are: (1) To determine by geodetical methods the best 
position for antiaircraft and coastal defense units; (2) to calculate the maneu- 
verability of different ships on the basis of tests carried out over a measured 
mile; (3) to collate data necessary for keeping charts up-to-date—the coordinates 
of sunken ships and of such aids to navigation as lighthouses, data on new 
piers and other port installations, and so on; and (4) to record the exact coordi- 
nates of the position of the mobile groups of the Operational Detachment. The 
section has at its disposal up to 10 survey vessels, 3 automobiles, and the usual 
hydrographic equipment. 

The Operational Detachments, of which each fleet or flotilla has one or two, 
are divided according to the importance of the region where they are located into 
three classes of descending importance. The number of personnel and amount 
of equipment allocated also varies according to the class. The Black Sea Detach- 
ment is in the first class, and has up to 10 officers and 40 men, divided into 8 or 9 
operational groups (whose number is doubled in wartime). Each group is equipped 

















with a mobile navigational aid—a fixed or circular radio beacon, a searchlight 
tower, a radio range beacon, or the like. The head is a commander, senior grade. * 

In the event of war, the so-called wartime pilot books (LVV) come into 
operation. Only the fleet commanders and their chiefs of staff are acquainted with 
these pilot books in their entirety; the commanders of the operational detach- 
ments are made cognizant only with that part which concerns them directly and 
which provides for the proper disposition of the mobile navigational aids in 
case of attack. Another of their tasks is to withdraw from service any of the 
regular navigational aids, such as lighthouses, so as not to facilitate the orientation 
of enemy ships and airplanes. 

The Field Chart and Map Publishing Detachment was set up in 1955. Prior 
to this, however, the headquarters of the Army military districts had had sections 
performing similar functions. This detachment is run on Army lines and supplied 
with Army equipment, which is located in six trucks to form a mobile carto- 
graphic plant. Everything necessary is provided, from a zincograph to an offset 
printing press. The detachment is under a commander, senior grade, and com- 
prises the head of the photographic processing department (with the rank of 
commander, junior grade), three senior engineer-cartographers (lieutenant 
commanders) three engineer-cartographers (senior lieutenants), and 18 petty 
officers and men. 

The Radio Detachment has the extremely important job of servicing the 
intermediate- and short-range remote control and hyperbolic navigational 
systems, which enable the location of a ship to be determined with reasonable 
accuracy at a considerable distance from the shore. The main type of system in 
use is the so-called Luga, the Soviet equivalent of the Loran system. 

The detachment consists of four teams, each with its own system, and each 
having four officers (one at the head of the three groups which make up a team 
and one deputy for technical affairs). Coastal groups contain one petty officer 
and five men. The detachment is responsible for supporting survey work on 
the open sea, mine sweeping, firing, and the laying of mine fields. 

Many of the functions performed at the main base by the above-mentioned 
units are performed at other bases and strong points by regional units, of which 
there are four on the Black Sea (one at each of the bases). 

The Black Sea Fleet is divided into the following regions, all under the 
command of the head of the Black Sea Fleet Hydrographic Service: Sevastopol ; 
Odessa (including the Danube and Nikolaev sectors); Kerch—Feodosiya (includ- 
ing the Zhdanov sector); and Novorossiisk (including the Batumi and Tuapse 
sectors). The Sevastopol region is extremely small, and the officers and civilian 
personnel working there have merely to service the navigational equipment 
located in the Crimea. The other regional units have a complete staff, each 
controlling smaller sector units. 

The heads of the regional units are subordinate operationally to the commander 
of the fleet or flotilla hydrographic service, but administratively to the commander 


* See table of comparative ranks on page 10 of Bulletin No. 1 (1958). 
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of the naval base concerned. The regional and their subordinate sector units 
have four main duties: (1) To replace and repair navigational equipment dis- 
placed or damaged after storms; (2) to carry out small-scale hydrographic 
work for the base commander; (3) to keep the navigational equipment of ships 
located in the base in question in good repair; and (4) to supply the base ships 
with navigational charts and aids revised up to the day of issue. This is sometimes 
extended to include merchant ships which do not have their own supply point 
in the port concerned. 

The Northern and Pacific expeditions have grown considerably in recent 
years; considerable importance has been attached to their development by 
UNGS and Chief Naval Headquarters, a result of the increased importance 
of these two areas. 

The Soviet naval hydrographic service is kept very well supplied with qualified 
men at all levels. On the other hand, the system of dual control, a common 
feature in the Soviet armed forces in general, is a distinct drawback. Thus, the 
head of a regional hydrographic service is subordinate both to the head of the 
fleet hydrographic service and to the naval base commander. 

The service has carried out in recent years a number of tasks of major impor- 
tance. These include the surveying by aerial photography between 1947 and 
1950 of all the coastal regions of the Soviet Union and the subsequent publication 
of maps to a scale of 1: 25,000. Equally important was the sounding of all 
little-known harbors, bays, anchorages, and mooring points in Soviet waters. All 
available men and material were recruited for work on this project, which was set by 
Chief Naval Headquarters so as to ensure the maximum dispersion of all vessels 
should an atomic attack be feared. 


Personnel 


Officers. Prior to 1941, the source of officers for the hydrographic service 
was the Ordzhonikidze Higher Naval Hydrographic School. During the war, 
however, it was closed down and replaced by a hydrographic department at the 
Frunze Higher Naval School, which from 1944 through 1955 annually graduated 
hundreds of officer hydrographers with the rank of lieutenant. The course 
lasted four years and covered hydrography, geodesy, topography, and aerial 
photography. The variety of subjects covered meant that the knowledge imparted 
was of a somewhat superficial nature. The entrance regulations for this depart- 
ment were the same as for all the others. 

In 1952, the first group of 25 officer hydrographers with the rank of lieutenant 
engineer graduated from the military department of the Admiral Makarov 
Higher Arctic Sea School. At present this department is the only one training 
hydrographers. Courses last five years and eight months. In 1954, the school 
was merged with the Leningrad Higher Navigation School, which is now called 
the Leningrad Admiral Makarov Higher School of Navigation. 

In 1953, the Higher Naval Hydrographic School was formed at Gatchina, 
near Leningrad. It had five departments : hydrography, geodesy, topography, aerial 
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photography, and navigational equipment. Courses lasted five years and eight 
months. The school was designed to graduate 500 highly qualified hydrographic 
officers with the rank of lieutenant engineer each year. However, it was closed 
in 1956 because the number of hydrographic officers available proved far in 
excess of requirements. 

Petty Officers. The hydrographic units and ships have few petty officers serving 
their normal period of enlistment; most of them are reenlisted men. This situation 
is due to the large number of civilian personnel employed and the principle of 
appointing only regular military personnel to the responsible positions. Petty 
officers are trained for the hy drographic service at schools for warrant officers and 
chief petty officers in the fleet or flotilla training detachments, which annually 
graduate a large number of specialists in various fields. Many petty officers come to 
the hydrographic service after studying and serving in cognate fields—navigation, 
for example. 


Enlisted Men. Their numbers are declining since they are being replaced by 
civilian personnel. Only the operational and radio detachments have 100% military 
personnel, a result of their type of work and life, which approximate that of the 
combat units. 


Civilian Personnel. The most highly qualified members of the hydrographic 
service come from the civilian higher educational establishments—oceanographic 
and hydrometeorological institutes, university geographical departments, 
merchant marine schools, polytechnical and chemisty institutes. Many specialists 
are supplied by secondary specialist educational establishments—technical and 
vocational schools. Many of the nondiplomaed specialists are persons who have 
gradually gained extra qualifications, for example, draughtsmen who have become 
hydrographic engineers. 


Nonqualified personnel included temporary workers hired for the duration 
of the seasonal field work. A certain percentage usually remains afterwards as 
drivers, deck hands, and the like. 

Pay. Hydrographic officers receive less pay than their colleagues in the 
combat units. Here tradition plays its part. The officers and petty officers of the 
hydrographic service are also the last to receive apartments. Moreover, the 
vessels at their command are obsolescent, usually without the elementary amenities. 
However, in spite of this the service appeals to many, primarily because of the 
prospect of relative independence, particularly during field work. An additional 
lure is the fact that in winter the officers work only eight hours per day, while 
their colleagues in the combat units have evening and night alarms and training. 


Upon graduating from school with the rank of lieutenant, an officer enters 
one of the units. His pay is 1,700 rubles per month, of which 20%, the standard 
rate, goes to pay taxes. A senior unit officer receives 1,900 rubles per month. 
To this is added a bonus for long service, bringing the total to 2,000 rubles per 
month before deductions. The head of a unit receives 2,400 rubles; the deputy 
head of the photographic processing section (a commander, junior grade) 3,100 
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rubles; the detachment head (a commander, senior grade) 3,900 rubles; and the 
head of a fleet hydrographic service 6,700 rubles per month. By way of com- 
parison, a submarine lieutenant receives about 3,000 rubles per month, a sub- 
marine commander (a commander, junior grade) about 6,000 rubles per month. 

Petty officers serving beyond the normal enlistment period have been receiv- 
ing since 1956, when pay was reduced all round, between 600 and 1,100 rubles 
per month, less taxes. Their food is free. There is no distinction between the 
various units of a fleet as far as the equipment and clothing issued is concerned. 

Civilian specialists engaged in field work receive during such operations as much 
as double or treble their normal earnings, while the officers working with them 
receive merely a bonus of 13 rubles per day. Civilian specialists who work full 
time at the various establishments (ONGS employees, workers in the photo- 
graphic processing laboratory, and so on) receive normal rates of pay. A drafts- 
woman receives 450—500 rubles a month, a hydrographic technician, 600-700 
rubles; a hydrographic or geodetic engineer, 1,000—1,100 a month. Piece rates 
are in effect only in workshops and at the cartographic plant; everywhere else 
the day-rate system is employed. A worker who systematically overfulfills his 
quota is usually paid a bonus on official holidays or on Soviet Army and Soviet 
Navy days. 

Other sample rates of pay are: driver, 550 rubles; accountant, 400; typist, 
400; seaman, second class, 350, plus food and one issue of clothing; seaman, 
first class, 600; and captain of a hydrographic launch with a displacement of 80 
tons, 1,000 rubles, plus food and one complete issue of clothing per year. 

Equipment. The sore spot in the hydrographic service is the age of its ships. 
While Soviet naval units in general are supplied with up-to-date vessels, the 
hydrographic service is compelled to put up with old ones with speeds of only 
6-12 knots. This leads to numerous accidents (the Lo¢ was lost in the Baltic 
and the boiler of the Kardan blew up in the Black Sea), and is the main reason 
for the frequent failure to fulfill plans. 

However, this state of affairs applies only to the ships; the position is virtually 
the reverse as far as the equipment is concerned. This is partially because the 
hydrographic service has considerable influence on the work of many naval 
research institutes and on the work of the Krylov Engineering Academy, the 
center of Soviet naval engineering. Thus, the hydrographic service has at its 
disposal the most up-to-date coordinatographs, pantographs, multiplexes, 
stereophotometers, and even stereoplanigraphs. The geodetical detachments 
have a considerable number of the new universal theodolites, radiotriangulation 
systems, and so on. 

The radio detachments have the new Luga hyberbolic navigation system, 
but the USSR, even with its four different versions of this system, is far behind 
the United States. The operational detachments have the latest portable range 
beacons, automatic searchlight towers, and fixed and circular radio beacons. 
In addition, a navigational system of circular radio beacons has been installed 
in the Northern Fleet and is presently being fitted in the other fleets. 
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General Liaison. The hydrographic service has closest contact with the fleet 
headquarters, particularly with its operational section. Hydrographers often 
help to compile operational charts, relief maps of possible landing regions, and 
so on. They are also frequently in contact with the naval emergency rescue 
service. The hydrographic service also directs dragging operations in regions 
where the presence of sunken ships is suspected. 


Close liaison is maintained with the naval intelligence service. This is a 
direct result of the fact that Soviet hydrographers are constantly having to extend 
their field of activity and are being ever more frequently attached to merchant 
fleets and various research expeditions. 


A further group with which contact is kept are naval building organizations, 
primarily hydrotechnical. Hydrographers naturally play a major part in any 
building for naval purposes, in view of the preliminary research involved. 


On the civilian side, close liaison is maintained with the Hydrographic Ad- 
ministration of the Northern Sea Route, situated in Leningrad, an organization 
with the same functions as the naval hydrographic service and whose sphere 
of operation is the regions from Novaya Zemlya to the Chuckchee Sea. This 
organization also has as its source of manpower the Leningrad Admiral Makarov 
Higher School of Navigation, although it also attracts numerous highly qualified 
specialists by its high rates of pay. 


The Soviet government is paying serious attention to the development of 
this organization in view of the constantly increasing strategic importance of 
the northern regions, and the achievements of American atomic submarines in 
the areas will probably increase this attention even further. It is significant that 
the organization is being put more and more on a military footing and its work 
veiled in secrecy. The two hydrographic services work closely together to 
ensure the coordination of their activities. They also exchange personnel, and 
many military hydrographers are attached for periods of up to three years to 
the civilian hydrographic units. 

Constant contact is also maintained with the hydrographic service of river 
steamship enterprises, particularly on those rivers where military hydrographers 
work (the Amur and Danube). 


Finally, there is ever-increasing cooperation with the various establishments 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. For example, constant liaison is main- 
tained between military hydrographers and the Academy of Sciences’ ship ’7/yaz 
operating in the Pacific Ocean, and officers of the naval hydrographic service 
take part every year in the Antarctic expeditions organized by the Academy of 
Sciences to study the little-known regions from a military standpoint. 


The “cooperation” between military hydrographers and the Soviet merchant 
marine which has been taking place since 1956 offers practically unlimited 
possibilities. Ample material is gained for the compilation of charts and, more 
important, of radar maps, an invaluable aid to Soviet submarines. 











There is no doubt that the Soviet naval command will continue to step up 
the attention given to the development of its hydrographic service. This is 
primarily because of the role the Soviets are presently ascribing to atomic-powered 
ships in general and submarines in particular. There is presently a tendency to 
reduce activity in those theaters which are comparatively compact and vulnerable 
in the event of an atomic war (the Black and Baltic seas, for example) and to 
increase activity in the Northern and, above all, Pacific theaters. Indirect con- 
firmation of this was the creation in the Pacific Hydrographic Expedition of 
a First and later a Second Oceanographic Detachment. Their immediate task 
is to carry out hydrographic work in regions far removed from the Soviet coast 
in the Pacific and Indian oceans. Both sections have first-class vessels fitted 
with the best equipment available. 

In conclusion, the aggressive nature of the Soviet hydrographic service’s 
development was underlined by the head of the Navy’s Hydrographic Service 
at a reception to launch the first specialized intelligence courses for hydrographic 
officers in 1956: “Your group is only the beginning; many others will follow. 
We have had enough of working in shallow water, it is time for our hydrographic 
service to go out into the oceans!” 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 


The Spirit of Tashkent: 
A Review of the Conference of Afro-Asian Writers 


Shortly before the April 1955 conference of Asian states in Bandung, a con- 
ference aimed at a lessening of international tension was held in Delhi under the 
auspices of the World Peace Committee. Although an invitation had been ex- 
tended to the Soviets to attend the Delhi meeting, no such invitation had been 
forthcoming to the one in Bandung. For this reason, the Soviet government 
began to take every possible step to ensure Soviet participation in subsequent 
conferences of the countries of Asia and Africa, in order to extend its influence on 
public opinion in the two continents. Thus, although it later failed to gain an 
invitation to the conference of independent African states held in Accra in April 
1958, a Soviet delegation participated in the conference organized in Cairo at the 
end of 1957 and beginning of 1958 by the so-called Committee for the Solidarity 
of the Afro-Asian Countries, and played, along with Red China, a major role in it. 
The USSR also ensured itself a place on the Council for the Solidarity of the 
Afro-Asian Countries and its Cairo-based Permanent Secretariat, thereby ensur- 
ing a Soviet say in the political and economic development of the different 
Afro-Asian countries. The USSR also participated in the Delhi conference of 
Asian writers held in 1956, in which the delegations from the Soviet eastern and 
central Asian republics were extremely active. A measure of their success is the 
fact that when the question of inviting African writers to a future conference was 
raised, they succeeded in carrying through a proposal that such an event be held 
in Tashkent in 1958. Thus, the Soviet Union succeeded in having a conference of 
Afro-Asian writers held in the USSR itself. 

The significance of this is not merely that Soviet propaganda was given an 
excellent opportunity to increase its influence on public opinion in the countries 
concerned, but that the Soviet Union has been provided with an opportunity 
to be represented at the next conference of Afro-Asian states. True, a number 
of organs of the non-Soviet press did criticize the selection of the Soviet Union 
as the next meeting place, but such criticism generally passed unnoticed in most 
of the countries which actually participated in the Tashkent conference. Typical 
of the criticism was the statement made by a Jakarta newspaper: 

The holding and organizing of an Afro-Asian Conference by and in a non 

Asian and non-African state is a deviation from the Afro-Asian spirit. The more so, 

when it is organized and held by a country still possessing colonies, which is still 

involved in a cold war, is heading a bloc which is still in conflict with another 
bloc, which is bound to the Warsaw Military Pact.' 


1 National Press Digest, Yakarta, July 9, 1958. 















Prior to the convocation of the conference the Soviet government took 
pains to ensure that Communist influence would be paramount in the organs 
responsible for its preparation. Of the ten members of the preparatory committee, 
which worked alongside the Soviet preparatory committee, three were prominent 
Soviet officials (S. Rashidov, chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of Uzbekistan; A. A. Surkov, Secretary of the Union of Soviet Writers; and 
A. Chakovsky, chief editor of the magazine /nostrannaya Jiteratura) and two, 
Chinese Communists. Neither Surkov nor Chakovsky can be called Asian or 
African writers. However, at a reception held in the Kremlin in honor of the 
conference participants the Indian writer Mulk Raj Anand called Khrushchev 
a writer on the basis of the congratulatory telegram he had sent,? thus making 
the definition of a writer—with the subsequent right to attend the conference— 
rather flexible. 

The preparations taken were on a grand scale. There was a special conference 
to discuss the convening of the conference, an Afro-Asian preparatory committee, 
a Soviet preparatory committee, and an Uzbek organizing committee.* Moreover, 
to mark the occasion Soviet printing houses issued a large number of trans- 
lations of the works of Afro-Asian writers, while the magazines /nostrannaya 
literatura, Novy mir, Neva, Druzhba narodov, and Sovremenny Vostok contained 
translations of works by poets from French Guinea, the former Gold Coast, 
and Senegal and by Turkish, Egyptian, Ceylonese, and other writers. The 
publication of works by Afro-Asian authors had been in full swing for a con- 
siderable time, a result of the increased interest shown by the Soviet government. 
Pravda quoted figures to show that over the period 1918—58 more than 1,100 
works had been published in editions totaling 50,270,000 copies in the various 
languages of the Soviet Union, of which more than 200 works had been published 
during the past year and a half alone.*® 

A number of articles connected with the conference were also published, 
clearly revealing not only the aims pursued by its organizers, but also the methods 
being employed to realize them. Extremely noticeable was the absence of the 
word “Communism,” even in the articles by Aleksei Surkov and Nikolai 
Tikhonov.® Nor was there any reference to it in Khrushchev’s Kremlin speech.’ 
The reference was always to “the building of socialism” and “victorious socialism 
in the countries of Asia and Africa.” A leading article in Pravda on October 
6, 1958 stressed that “literary figures coming together from many countries 
with such varied native national cultures are not meeting to impose their political 
ideals and their artistic views on one another.” However, while this may have 
been true of the other participants, the Soviet organizers with their talk of 





2 Pravda, October 23, 1958. 

3 Literaturnaya gazeta, Jane 7, 1958; Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, May 28, 1958. 

4 Jnostrannaya literatura, No. 5 (1958); Novy mir, Nos. 5 and 6 (1958); Druzhba narodov, No. 9 
(1958); Neva, Leningrad, No. 9 (1958); Sovremenny Vostok, Tashkent, No. 9 (1958). 

5 Pravda, October 6, 1958. 

® Druzhba narodov, op. cit. 


7 Pravda, October 23, 1958. 
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“American imperialism,” “neo-colonialism,” and the Soviet government’s 

“altruistic and sincere friendship for the peoples of Asia and Africa” were 
, : ; ome 

doing their best to see that the Kremlin’s views were not overlooked. 


Part and parcel of the Soviets’ indirect attempts at influencing the speakers 
of the conference were the efforts made to make the receptions as impressive 
as possible—the dressing up of every-day life in Tashkent, the theatrical per- 
formances, concerts, and the steps taken to make everything as comfortable as 
possible for the participants. The intention was clearly to instill the belief that 
the standard of living in the Soviet Union was very high and that the Soviet 
political system was superior to the political systems of the non-Communist 
world. Similar in design were the speeches by the Communist and pro-Commu- 
nist writers, who insistently argued that the concept of “art for art’s sake” 
was inadmissible and that the writer should serve political ends. 


Both prior to the conference and in the speeches made by the delegates 
from the Communist countries the “‘anti-America” theme was fully aired, taking 
primarily the form of attacks against so-called imperialists. Rashidov, in a speech 
published in Literaturnaya gazeta on October 4, 1958 to mark the opening of the 
conference, spoke of “the dangerous provocation against the people of China 
undertaken by the American ruling circles” and of “Anglo-American inter- 
ventionists trampling the soil of Jordan and Lebanon and the dignity of their 
peoples.” An article in the same issue by a leading Chinese writer accused the 
United States of heading the “aggressive clique,” which “is stepping up the 
struggle against the national liberation movement of the Afro-Asian countries.” 
During the course of the conference, the newspaper published an anti-American 
article by the Philippine writer Manuel Cruz entitled “The Yankees in the 
Philippines,” while the “American imperialists” were also attacked in a speech 
by the Sudanese writer Mohi ad Din Sabir, who accused them of “forcibly im- 
planting racial chauvinism in the African colonies, particularly in South Africa.’’* 
Such examples could be repeated many times. 

A second major theme of the Soviet newspapers and magazines covering 
the event was the stressing of the “world significance” of the conference, the 
“representative nature and authority of the delegates,” the “struggle for the 
freedom and independence of the Afro-Asian countries, supported by the Soviet 
Union,” and finally the important role played by the USSR as the selfless friend 
of the countries concerned. As a result of this emphasis, every political speech, 
particularly those attacking colonialism, and every reference to the achievements 
of the Asian Communist countries were given the maximum possible stress, 
whereas any speech contradicting the line of Communist propaganda and pro- 
Communist directives on questions of literature and art was passed over in 
complete silence. Yet it is clear that there must have been some views expressed 
along such lines, for in his clasing speech chairman of the preparatory committee 
Rashidov stated: “We writers regard life soberly. ... Here are gathered together 
literary figures—the representatives of the various nations, of varying political 


“ 





8 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 11, 1958. 











views and religious convictions. It is therefore only natural that differing points 
of view would be expressed at the conference, that arguments would arise and 
discussions be held. For...every rose must have a thorn.”® However, no 
details on these differences were given in the Soviet press, but it is likely that 
once the symposium of the conference material decided upon has been published 
a fuller picture will be obtained. 

According to Pravda, the Tashkent conference was attended by more than 
200 delegates and representatives from 39 states.1° The countries participating 
were Burma, Ceylon, Japan, Cambodia, the Philippines, India, Afghanistan, 
Thailand, Nepal, Indonesia, Turkey, Pakistan, the United Arab Republic, 
Algeria, Iraq, Jordan, the Sudan, Senegal, Uganda, Ghana, Angola, Nigeria, 
the Cameroons, Somaliland, Madagascar, Communist China, North Korea, 
North Viet Nam, Mongolia, and the Soviet Union, plus one writer from Cyprus. 
The countries attending as guests were Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Romania, Poland, Greece, the United States, and Australia.!! The 
Soviet delegation was made up from Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan, 
Kazakhstan, Azerbaidzhan, Georgia, Armenia, and the RSFSR. No details 
were give on the size of the individual delegations. 

Among the foreign writers present were Mao Tun (China), Tarashankar 
Bannerjee and Mulk Raj Anand (India), Kulab Sai Pradit (Thailand), Ito Sei 
(Japan), and Ali Ahmed Banasir and Mohammed Halafalla (United Arab Republic). 
The Soviet delegation included Nikolai Tikhonov, Boris Polevoi, Aleksandr 
Chakovsky, Irakly Abashidze, Gafur Gulyam, Mukhtar Auezov, Mirza Tursun- 
Zade, and Mekhti Gusein, plus several officials including Rashidov, chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR and of the conference 
preparatory committee; N. A. Mukhitdinov, chairman of the commission for 
foreign affairs of the Soviet of Nationalities and member of the Presidium of 
the Party Central Committee; S. K. Kamalov, deputy chairman of the Council 
of the Union; and M. Z. Mirza Akhmedov, chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Uzbek SSR. The conference had as its emblem five hands clasped together 
against the background of a globe with a book underneath, symbolizing the 
friendship of all writers throughout the world. Circling the globe was a band 
with the slogan in Uzbek “The Conference of Afro-Asian Writers. Tashkent, 
1958.”!2 The languages used at the conference were Chinese, Russian, Arabic, 
English, and French.!* 

The conference lasted from October 7 through 13. On the evening of the 
last day a meeting was held and televized over the local TV network." Later, 
a reception attended by Khrushchev was held in the Kremlin in honor of the 
delegates. An exhibition of about 3,000 books was arranged in the Tashkent 


® Pravda Vostoka, October 14, 1958. 

10 Pravda, October 23, 1958. 

1 Jbid., October 8, 1958. 

12 | iteraturnaya gazeta, October 4, 1958. 

13 Pravda, October 7, 1958. 

14 Pravda Vostoka, October 14, 1958; Literaturnaya gazeta, October 22, 1958. 
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Navoi Theater, comprising works by Soviet writers of Asian extraction, books 
by foreign writers which had appeared in translation in the USSR, and works 
published in the Afro-Asian countries represented at Tashkent. A further exhibi- 
tion opened on the first day of the conference displayed the work of Soviet 
artists and sculptors, while exhibitions of local industry and manuscripts were 
on show in the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences.?® 


The first theme on the conference agenda was “The Development of Litera- 
ture and Culture in the Various Countries of the Two Continents and their 
Role in the Struggle for the Progress of Mankind, for National Independence, 
against Colonialism, and for Freedom and Peace throughout the Whole World.” 
This was followed by ““The Problem of Children’s Literature and its Educational 
Importance”; “Women’s Contribution to Literature”; “The Development of 
Dramaturgy in the Afro-Asian Countries”; “The Links between the Radio, 
Motion Pictures, and the Theater and Literature” ; and ““The Extension of Friendly 
Contacts among Writers of the Afro-Asian Countries.” All these were dis- 
cussed at the five commissions into which the conference was divided, on whose 
work the Soviet press carried short reports.!® 


The speeches were mainly political in tone, primarily representing a call 
to take up the struggle against colonialism. Dr. K. L. Shridharani, a member 
of the Indian delegation, later stated at a meeting of the Indian Council for 
International Affairs in Delhi on November 18 that the conference was too 
much preoccupied with the condemnation of colonialism and imperialism, and 
hardly referred to the fundamental question of the freedom of the individual. 
The representatives of the Asian Communist countries in general were given 
every opportunity to propagate the achievements of a Communist society,'’ 
but pride of place was taken by the Chinese delegation. The speeches made by 
its leader Mao Tun were published in Literaturnaya gazeta under the heading 
“Let us Set an Example of Unity,” while the Soviet press generally stressed 
Mao Tun’s importance at the conference. Moreover, both Prarda and Litera- 
turnaya gazeta devoted considerably more space to him in their reports than to 
any of the other participants. Mao underlined the multinational nature ot Chinese 
literature and as examples of the revolutionary role of the writer referred to 
Chinese writers fighting alongside their Korean brothers to defend the inde- 
pendence of Korea and the security of China and to the support given the 
“Sustified struggle of the Arab peoples when the Anglo-American aggressors 
invaded Lebanon and Jordan.” He also expressed the gratitude of the Chinese 
people for the support he claimed all the writers of the Afro-Asian countries 
were giving it in what he termed “the present struggle against the provocational 
actions of the American imperialists in the region of the Formosa Strait.”'* 
Mao had been one of the most vociferous in the anti-America campaign. 


15 J jteraturnaya gazeta, October 9, 1958. 

6 Pravda, October 10, 1958. 

17 Jbid., October 9, 1958; Literaturnaya gazeta, October 11, 1958. 
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One interesting point is that, as a comparison between the speeches made 
by the Soviet delegates and the one made by Mao Tun will show, there was 
a definite impression that the Chinese delegation had been given the task of 
propagating Communism as the undisputed representatives of the Asian peoples, 
a claim which the Soviets would have been extremely hard pressed to have made 
good. This would appear to be the reason for the restrained tone of Khrushchev’s 
greetings telegram to the conference and of his speech at the Moscow reception.!® 

Emphasis was laid on the role of the intelligentsia in their people’s struggle 
for independence. The appeal made to the writers of the world, for example, 
stressed that “for the first time in history representatives of the intelligentsia 
of our great continents have gathered together. ... We express the renascent 
spirit of one and a half billion people.”?° Then again, the Turkish writer Suad 
Dervish stated that “the intelligentsia of the whole world, the intelligentsia of 
the Afro-Asian peoples insisting on their freedom must form into battle units 
to help mankind awaken from its nightmare and combat the causes of war.”?! 

These statements fit in nicely with the Soviet leaders’ present policy of trying 
to win the intelligentsia of the Afro-Asian countries as potential allies in their 
efforts to expand the sphere of Soviet influence in these countries. Increased 
links between the Soviet Party and government organs and the “progressive” 
intelligentsia of the Near East and Southeast Asia was in fact one of the aims 
which prompted the Soviet government to hold the Tashkent conference, 
sparing no effort to make it as broad and as authoritative as possible. The ap- 
parent swing of the head of the Indian delegation Tarashankar Bannerjee from 
a neutral to a “progressive” stand during his stay in Moscow would appear 
to be a result of this propaganda drive.?* However, later Bannerjee, along with 
14 other Indian writers and public figures, signed a statement deploring the 
campaign against Pasternak in the Soviet Union. 


The show of grandeur put on for the intelligentsia of economically under- 
developed countries in Moscow and Tashkent was a carefully planned maneuver. 
A leading article in Pravda Vostoka on October 7, 1958 attached considerable 
political importance to the delegates’ stay in Tashkent. It pointed out that their stay 


makes it possible for writers from the Afro-Asian countries to make a personal 
acquaintance with the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and with the industrious, 
hospitable Uzbek people, which is building alongside the other peoples of the 
Soviet Union a new life—Communism. The outstanding successes of Soviet Uzbekis- 
tan in developing its economy are the best proof of what a people which is master 
of its own fate is capable. 


To further this aim, the delegates were divided into various groups and 
taken to see some of the kolkhozes in Tashkent Oblast.?* 
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The reports which discussed the development of literature in the various 
Afro-Asian countries clearly indicate that the speakers had in mind only “pro- 
gressive” writers. True, there was very little reference to socialist realism during 
the conference, even on the part of the Soviet delegates, but this was simply 
in order not to offend those writers who did not see eye to eye with this basic 
tenet of Soviet literature. There was instead general talk of the need for a close 
link between writers’ creation and the life of the people and the struggle tor 
freedom and independence. There were also passing attacks on the “art for art’s 
sake” concept. Among the few who did mention socialist realism were the 
North Korean delegate Khan Sir Ya,?4 Nikolai Tikhonov,?° and the Arab 
writer Muhammed Mansur, who stated: 


The Arab and other Afro-Asian peoples who have freed themselves from the 
yoke of colonialism have begun to feel sharply the need for a new ideology which 
could raise their literature from grief...to joy, optimism, a positive basis, a 
belief in mankind and...in his new humanism. Arab progressive writers are 
convinced that in the process of establishing this ideology much could be taken 
by them from the experience of the literature of socialist realism.*® 


It will be recalled that at the Third Congress of Arab Writers held in Cairo 
in December 1957 delegates who defended the theory of art for art’s sake were 
sharply criticized.2”7 This attack was continued at Tashkent. Mao Tun’s article 
“A Writer’s Ideals” castigated those authors who in his words “concealed 
themselves in an ivory tower... not going with their works onto the streets, 
to the people.”?* Literaturnaya gazeta quoted Bannerjee’s statement upon his 
arrival in Tashkent to the effect that “in our time literature cannot stand aside 
from the major problem of life. The role of every honest writer is to struggle 
actively for man’s sacred right to a peaceful and happy life.”?® It also claimed 
that “the main point in the delegates’ speeches was the appeal that literature 
be linked closely with life,”® quoting as proof statements by the Thai writer 
Kulab Sai Pradit, who asserted that Thai literature has now set up the concept 
of art for the people’s sake in opposition to the old idea of art for art’s sake, 
and the Nepalese writer Lakshmi Prasad Devkota, who said that in the view 
of the Association of Nepalese Writers literature was a powerful weapon in the 
political struggle.*! 


However, this opinion was by no means unanimously accepted. The Indian 
writer Dr. K. L. Shridharani stated at the above-mentioned meeting of the 
Indian Council for International Affairs on his return to India: “Such con- 
ferences as these at Tashkent constitute a challenge to Indian writers which 
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they must accept. Indian writers should participate in Afro-Asian writers’ 
meetings, even if only to voice their differences with the ‘official’ viewpoint.” 
He criticized the concept of the unity and solidarity of writers which dominated 
the conference, arguing that a writer is essentially an individual and that it is 
this individuality which makes his work valuable. Further, Dr. Shridharani 
expressed the opinion that the Tashkent conference had glossed over such vital 
literary questions as the controversial issue of artist versus propagandist. ““The 
underlying assumption made by most of the writers who believed in art for 
art’s sake was that the conference had a political purpose.” He added that 
although such an assumption had a certain justification, it did not in itself 
justify condemming the conference entirely. 


Dr. Shridharani’s view that a writer has the right to determine the line taken 
by his work is shared by many in both Africa and Asia, as can be seen from the 
reaction to the Pasternak affair.* A typical Asian opinion was expressed in 
the Bombay Marathi-language newspaper Loksatta, which in its November 4, 
1958 issue wrote: 

The mutual relation of literature and social life is the subject of a very ancient 
dispute. ... This dispute is backed by tremendous political power and it continues 
to occupy the attention of all thinkers in society. ... Tracing the course of social 
development in his works on economics, Marx said that the reflection of the econo- 
mic tendencies in society appears in the form of the culture of the society—the 
culture being represented by literature, art, ethics, philosophy. ... It is this theory 
which has hit Pasternak. Rule of the working class is considered the most pro- 
gressive form of the economic tendencies in society. Any literature which does 
not reflect this rule properly (that is, in a manner suitable to the rulers), is held 
to be reactionary and antisocial, and anybody who creates such literature is not 
considered fit for an award, but is liable to be punished. 


Such reaction to the Pasternak affair in the East will almost certainly reduce 
the effects of Soviet propaganda at the Tashkent conference. 


The Soviets have also been showing increased interest in the non-Arab 
parts of Africa,** as reflected in the publication of numerous works by African 
writers and the number of African writers who attended the conference.*4 
Speeches were made by the head of the Cameroons’ delegation and writers 
from Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda, Somaliland, Angola, and the Sudan, while a 
Madagascar poet was among the guests. The leitmotif of most of these speeches 
was the struggle against colonialism, allegedly the main obstacle in the develop- 
ment of the culture of the African peoples.** 


In the name of the conference an “Appeal to Writers of the World” was 
published and a decree on the establishment in Ceylon of a permanent office 
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of Afro-Asian writers passed.** This office is to comprise representatives from 
Ghana, Indonesia, the Cameroons, China, the United Arab Republic, the USSR, 
the Sudan, Ceylon, and Japan, while the desire was expressed that the Literary 
Academy of India also assign a delegate. Furthermore, the setting up of two 
regional centers, one in each of the two continents, and of national committees 
in all the Asian countries to ensure that constant contact with the central office 
be maintained was recommended. The United Arab Republic’s proposal that 
the next conference be held in Cairo in 1960 was also accepted. Other resolutions 
adopted were that an Afro-Asian publishing house and periodic press organ 
be set up, that international prizes by awarded, and that a fund to aid Afro- 
Asian writers be established. No mention was made of where the funds needed 
to realize all these measures were to come from; presumably the Soviet Union 
is prepared to foot most of the bill. 


The 1955 conference for a reduction of tension in international relations 
held in Delhi, attended by representatives from 18 Asian countries including 
the Soviet Union, was intended as a counter to the Bandung conference.*’ 
However, as it turned out, the former never attained anything like the authority 
achieved by the latter, thereby causing Bandung to become the main point of 
reference. Hence the speeches at Tashkent carried numerous references to the 
“spirit of Bandung” and “the legacies of Bandung,” while the chairman of the 
conference organizing committee stated that “to a certain degree, the inter- 
national meeting of writers in Tashkent is a continuation of the Delhi conference; 
they both mark the triumph of the spirit of Bandung. . .”** Distinct efforts 
were made to establish a line of continuity from the Bandung to the Tashkent 
conferences. Thus, one Pravda headline read “Bandung—Delhi—Cairo—Tashkent,””*® 
while Tikhonov referred to the Tashkent Conference as a literary Bandung,*® 
a description which was not, however, taken up by Soviet propaganda in view 
of the fact that it would have restricted the role of the conference to that of a 
professional, writers’ meeting, when the Soviet leaders had wider aims. Hence 
another slogan had to be found; one was soon forthcoming—“the spirit of 
Tashkent.” This phrase was introduced at the conference by the Philippine 
delegate Manuel Cruz,*! repeated by the Sudanese delegate, and quickly taken 
up by the Soviet press, which was eager to ascribe it to the foreign guests.** 


The real originator of the slogan, however, was the Uzbek writer K. Yashen, 
who in an article entitled “The Spirit of Tashkent,” published in Pravda Vostoka 
on November 6, prior to the opening of the conference, wrote that “the spirit 
of Tashkent is the spirit of friendship and mutual understanding.” The use 





36 Jbid., October 14, 1958. 

37 Bulletin, No. 6 (1955), pp. 23—31. 

38 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 4, 1958. 
39 Pravda, October 10, 1958. 

4° Jbid., October 8, 1958. 

41 Jbid., October 9, 1958. 
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this phrase is likely to be put to was clearly outlined by Khrushchev in the 
speech he made later in the Kremlin. The Soviet Party boss gave the term a 
much wider connotation than it had received at Tashkent: 
| have been informed that during the course of your conference a new term 
was born in the speeches of the delegates—the spirit of Tashkent. You mean by 
this friendly mutual understanding and cooperation between exponents of the 
culture of the various peoples in the struggle for the great aims of mankind, a 
lasting contact between writers and the life of their peoples, and the active parti- 
cipation of literature in the struggle for the freedom and independence of your 
countries and in the building of a new life where freedom has already been achieved.** 
Even before the conference had opened its political nature had been brought 
out by the telegram sent by the preparatory committee to the so-called Algerian 
government in exile in Cairo expressing complete agreement with its aims." 
This political significance was underlined by the words of Khrushchev. Time 
will show whether the new “spirit of Tashkent” now being boosted by the 
considerable resources of Soviet propaganda will manage to oust the “spirit 
of Bandung” at the next conference of Afro-Asian writers slated to be held in 
Cairo in 1960. There, however, it will come up against the new, militant “spirit 


- 4 i . . 
of Cairo. G. A. von Stackelberg 


The Economy 


The Soviet Fuel Situation 


One of the most important factors in any economy on a highly industrialized 
footing is fuel, which ultimately decides the development rate of the industry of 
the country concerned. In the Soviet Union, the main source of energy both in 
industry and for transportation purposes is coal, which makes up more than 77%, 
of the annual Soviet fuel consumption.! The following table shows how the 


output of the main types of fuel has developed over the past 30 years: 


Breakdown of Soviet Fuel Output, 1928—58 


1928 1932 1937 1940 1950 1955 1956 1957 ( Pie) 
Coal (Million Tons) ........ 35.5 64.4 128.0 165.9 261.1 391.3 429.2 463 488.9 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ... 11.6 21.4 28.5 31.1 37.9 70.8 83.8 98 110.8 
Peat (Million Tons) ........ 5.3 13.5 240 33.2 36.0 50.8 44.3 54 — 
Gas (Million Cubic Meters) .. 331 1,089 2,317 3,392 6,181 10,356 13,678 20,200 31,200 


SOURCES: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodni (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Sta- 
tistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 60; /zvestia, December 20, 1957; Pravda, January 27, 1958. 

World Wars I and II had considerable influence on the country’s fuel situation. 
In 1945, 149,300,000 tons of coal and 19,400,000 tons of petroleum were obtained,? 


43 Pravda, October 23, 1958. 

44 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 4, 1958. 

1 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2 (1956), p. 53. 

2 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky ezhegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 72 and 74. 
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equivalent to 90.5% and 62.3% of the relevant 1940 figures. In 1917, Russia’s last 
year as a combatant in World War I, when the country had already been affected 
considerably by the chaos of the Revolution, the figures were respectively 
31,300,000 and 8,800,000 tons, equivalent to 107% and 96% of the 1913 figures of 
29,100,000 and 9,200,000 tons respectively.* Hence the drop in fuel output was 
considerably more in World War II than it had been in World War I, which even 
brought about a rise in coal production. 

The extent to which the Soviet Union is dependent on coal for its means of 
power can be seen from the table below, which gives a comparative breakdown 
of Soviet and American fuel output. It is noteworthy that, although published 
in 1957, the latest figures given were for 1955. 

It can readily be seen from the table that coal is of relatively far less importance 
in the US than it is in the USSR and there is a marked tendency for it to be 
replaced by petroleum and especially gas as a source of energy, which has even 
led to a reduction in coal output. In the USSR, on the other hand, gas is still 
playing a very minor part, and although there was a slight decline in the percent- 
age of coal in the total fuel output between 1950 and 1955, it still remained well 
above the 1940 figure. Hence, coal production alone cannot be taken as reflecting 
the degree to which the fuel demands of the Soviet and US economies are being 
met. Again, although percentagewise much less wood is now being consumed as 
fuel in the Soviet Union compared with pre-Revolutionary times, in absolute 
figures the drop has been very small, and in some parts has even increased.* In 
the comparatively sparsely forested regions of the European USSR consumption 
far exceeds the increase in stand. 


Comparison of Soviet and US Fuel Output 
Based on Standard Fuel Equivalent* 
(Percentage of Total) 


So So 1955 

US USSR US USSR Us USSR 
i cadiecnanddsiee nae 55.6 61.0 45.0 66.9 35.6 64.8 
Petroleum .......... 32.6 19.0 34.4 17.9 35.2 22.4 
oe 11.8 1.7 20.6 2.2 29.2 2.4 
Peat and Shale Oil ... — 5.8 — 5.1 — 5.0 
MD cpcotnsannseds — 12.5 — 7.9 _ 5.4 


* Standard fuel is a statistical convention representing a heating capacity equivalent to 7,000 calories per kilogram 

SOURCE: Planovoe kbozyaistvo, No. 4 (1957), pp. 16—17. 

Soviet fuel output is based on the needs of the various branches of industry: 
domestic consumption, except for the large towns and cities, which receive 
supplies of fuel, is not even taken into account.® The rest of the urban and for all 
practical purposes the whole of the rural population uses any combustible material 
it can obtain. 

The movement of the fuel industry eastwards has been well in advance of the 
movement of industry in general. As a result, during the past few years extremely 


3 Kommuist, No. 15 (1957), p. 161. 
4 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1 (1956), p. 19. 
5 Ibid., p. 20. 
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long coal hauls have had to be made from the eastern regions westwards, from 
Karaganda and the Kuznetsk Basin to the Urals, the Volga area, and even the 
central regions of the European USSR, distances as much as 3,000 kilometers.® 
At the same time there have been a considerable number of cross-hauls. Thus, 
while coal from the Donbas is being carried in the direction of Moscow, Moscow 
coals are also being transported virtually in the opposite direction. Moreover, 
there are many cross-hauls of different types of fuel: while fuel oil is being 
brought along the Volga from the new oil-bearing regions of the East, coal is 
being transported from the Moscow regions to the Donets Basin. The result has 
been an all-round increase in the distances that fuel has to be transported, as 
shown in the table below. Again, it should be noted that although the source 
dates back only to mid-1957, the latest figure given is for 1955. 


Increase in Fuel Haulage Distances, 1940—55 


(Kilometers) 


1940 1950 1955 
ED i rnciiwasthenanendinns 694 659 684 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products ..... 1,234 1,205 1,309 
Dl Ai atebebhuekewatns Gchaeeweeaene 81 77 125 
RINE 22a iiine ueacnaais hi shavhentomigien aoe aed 252 241 314 


SOURCE: Voprosy ehkonomiki, No. 6 (1957), p. 42. 


To combat the general tendency towards long cross-hauls, it has been proposed 
that coal output in the southern European regions of the USSR be increased 
sharply by building new mines in the Donets Basin and stepping up the rate of 
development of the new Lvov-Volyn coal basin. This would enable shipments of 
coal from Siberia to the regions of the central RSFSR west of the Volga to be 
discontinued and the volume of coal from the Pechora region to the northwest- 
Leningrad and the surrounding areas—to be cut. On the basis of this, the average 
planned length of coal hauls is to be reduced to 620 kilometers by 1960.7 

Between the end of World War II and the end of 1950 there was a considerable 
shift in the location of the coal-mining centers and the areas of consumption, 
compared with 1940. However, between 1950 and 1955 the situation became 
more stable. This can be seen from the following table: 


Regional Changes in Soviet Coal Production and Consumption, 1940—55 


(Percentage of Total) 


—PRODUCTION— = —CONSUMPTION — 
1940 1950 1955 1940 1950 1955 
European USSR (Excluding the Urals). . 64.1 53.0 53.7 67.1 55.9 57.6 
We WE. eivis en cu sieenvesuesiawenes 72 Ws 119 13.8 19.3 19.2 
Tee Tabetts RARER 655i ccccccccccsss 28.7 34.6 34.4 19.1 24.8 23.2 


SOURCE: Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1 (1956) p. 30. 


The Soviets have done much to develop the country’s mining system. In 
addition to the areas producing coal prior to the Revolution, primarily the 
Moscow, Kizel, Chelyabinsk, Kuznetsk, Cheremkhovo, and the Nikolsk- 
Ussuriisky (Voroshilov) basins, there are now a great number in operation which 


® Jbid., No. 6 (1957), p. 46. 
? Ibid., No. 7 (1956), p. 16. 
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were begun later. These include the Karaganda, Vorkuta, Raichikhinsk, Ekibastuz, 
Angren, and, more recently, the Lvov-Volyn basins. In addition, surveying is 
being carried out on a large scale, particularly in the southern regions of the Yakut 
ASSR, where the creation of a so-called third metallurgical base will involve 
increased coal consumption.® 

To judge from the surveying so far carried out, the majority of the coal- 
producing areas of the Asian USSR are more economic than those of the Donets 
Basin. This can be seen from a comparison of the cost per ton mined, output per 
capita, and the capital investments per ton mined, as given in the following table: 


Comparative Index of the Efficiency of the Major Soviet Coal Basins in 1955 
Based on Standard Fuel Equivalent* 
(The Donets Basin = 100) 


Cost per Ton Per Capita Capital Investment 


Mined Output per Ton Mined 
a eerreer reer rrr 111.0 116.8 136.2 
BL. wWtksenwesaneiaien 115.2 90.8 133.0 
PL viccnesvenkaes 61.3 205.7 84.9 
PMMMOIE oc cccccsccesces 60.2 190.5 62.0 
Batt SIR oo scccicccss 57.1 180.8 52.2 


* Standard fuel is a statistical convention representing a heating capacity equivalent to 7,000 calories per kilogram. 

SOURCE: Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 6 (1957), p. 45. 

Thus, the Kizel and Pechora basins are less efficient than the Donets or the 
Siberian in view of the high cost per ton of coal mined and the amount of capital 
investments required per ton of yield. In the case of the Kizel Basin this is balanced 
out to a considerable degree by the fact that transportation costs are compara- 
tively low, since the whole of its output is used in neighboring districts. This 
certainly cannot be said, however, of Vorkuta, which is far removed from 
Leningrad, one of its chief consumers, further even than the southern Lvov- 
Volyn and Donets basins. Most expensive is the comparatively low-quality coal 
from the Moscow Basin which is actually 40°%-50°%, dearer than that brought in 
from the Donets Basin. Therefore, to step up production in the Moscow Basin to 
provide consumers as much as 500-600 kilometers away would appear to be 
faulty economic reasoning.® 

The Soviets have made considerable progress in their campaign to modernize 
the pits, although in some individual processes manual labor is still playing a 
major role. The extent of mechanization can be judged from the table below: 


The Mechanization Level of Basic Mining Processes, 1940—56 
(Percentage of Total Work Performed) 
1940 §6©1950)3=—- 1955 1956 


RR bikkddkedeeddasenseeteetesciendeeeneceee 94.8 98.7 98.7 99.0 
rrr re rer errr errr re 0.1 15.7 33.0 36.1 
SR CUINOUED ane cececcvecccnccuccvssive 58.4 96.0 99.7 99.7 
EEE nvicncutcdvncss suhabeeaidsenceese 86.5 99.4 99.9 99.9 
Loading (During Development of New Drifts)....... — 24.6 47.1 49.7 


SOURCE: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 73. 

8 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1956), pp. 21—29. 

® Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 6 (1957), p. 46; No. 10 (1957), p. 79. 














This has led in turn to a considerable rise in the level of labor productivity, as 
shown in the next table. Again it should be noted that the figures quoted were 
published in late 1957. 


Labor Productivity in Soviet Coal Mining, 1927—55 


(Man-Tons per Month) 


1927—28 1940 1950 1955 
SPROUT o6.0scccccans 12.0 26.1 22.7 25.8 
Moscow Basin .......... 15.1 32.4 35.2 44.5 
Kuznetsk Basin .......... 19.7 43.1 36.3 46.7 
Pechora Basin ........... NO NO 25.1 37.7 
| Raa Ere re 18.7 43.9 43.9 61.1 
Karaganda Basin ........ NO 43.9 40.4 62.4 
ee 10.6 22.2 24.0 34.8 
Eastern Siberia .......... 31.6 51.6 47.6 7.0 
oe ees ateetene 15.0 34.6 40.2 48.4 
ES Ee nee 6.7 22.4 24.2 33.4 
SE chirinnisea tena waur 12.7 30.6 30.1 37.8 


NO Not operating. 
SOURCE: Voprosy ckonomiki, No. 10 (1957), p. 79. 


The 25% rise in labor productivity between 1940 and 1955 was due mainly to 
increased open-pit mining. In underground mines the rise was only 9%, in spite 
of the large-scale introduction of machinery. In view of the advantages of the 
open-cut method, it is to be stepped up in the Urals, at the Ekibastuz and Angren 
deposits, and in the Kuznetsk and Moscow basins. 


However, in spite of the increase in coal output, demand is still far in excess of 
supply. For this reason numerous decrees have been issued calling for better 
organization in the mines, greater use of available machinery, a curtailment of the 
high rate of labor turnover, and so on.!® Steps have also been taken to build more 
mines. The majority of the 37 mines whose construction was made a top priority 
project had been completed by the end of 1957 or the beginning of 1958; Komso- 
mol brigades were specially organized to ensure the successful execution of the 
order.!! 

In addition to underfulfillment of plans-new capacity during the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan was about 20,000,000 tons short of the target!?—faulty planning 
had a tangible effect. One of the best examples is the Kiselevsk open-cut mines in 
the Kuznetsk Basin. They have a daily output of several thousand tons but are not 
served by the railroad so that all the coal has to be transported to the dumps by 
truck, a distance of several kilometers. The dumps, moreover, are not provided 
with bunkers.!* 

Further steps in the curtailment of coal consumption are the switch from 
steam to electric and Diesel traction and the grading of coal used by locomotives. 


10 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, May 26, 1956. 

1! Stroitelnaya gazeta, October 25, November 22, and December 13, 1957 ; Pranda Ukrainy, May 26, 1956. 
12 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 2 (1957), p. 11. 

13 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2 (1956), p. 61. 
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It has been estimated that the losses incurred by not providing the right sort of 
locomotive coal amounts to between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 tons per year." 
This will also bring about an improvement in the briquette situation. It should 
be noted that the ash content of the coal mined climbed from 15.2% in 1940 
to 18.0% in 1956." 

As in the case of coal, the center of gravity of petroleum production is also 
moving. Baku is no longer the leading oil-producing region, and its percentage of 
total output dropped from 75% in 1913 to about 19% in 1956." Production is 
still continuing at some of the old, less important oil fields such as Grozny and 
Maikop in the Caucasus, Emi in Kazakhstan, Krasnovodsk in Turkmenia, and 
Drogobych and Stanislav in Galicia, but the most rapid development is taking 
place in the new oil-producing regions known as the Second Baku, the area 
between the Urals, the Middle Volga, and the Kama. Particular attention is being 
paid to the Ishimbai and Tuimazy regions of Bashkiria, the Kama district south of 
Perm, the Volga reaches in Kuibyshev Oblast, and a number of deposits in the 
Tatar ASSR.!? Ukhta-Pechora oil, about which much was written prior to World 
War II, does not appear to be of special importance today. Also, no data have been 
published on the test drilling carried out before the war in the Romny deposit in 
the Ukrainian SSR. However, drilling is going on at a rapid rate in the eastern 
regions. 

The trapping and utilization of the by-product gases presently being burnt as 
waste are also being improved. At present, up to three billion cubic meters a year 
of petroleum gases, equivalent to about 4,000,000 tons of coal, are lost, while the 
losses of gas during blast-furnace operations alone reached 15.5 billion cubic 
meters in 1956, equivalent to 2,700,000 tons of coal.'* In this connection, it is also 
intended to step up the use of the less important forms of fuel and utilize as much 
of the heat now being lost as possible. A further source of economy is the transfer 
of consumers from solid fuels to gases. 

As for natural gas, the main producing areas are the long-established gas fields 
of Saratov, on the Volga, Stavropol, in the Northern Caucasus, and Dashava, in 
Galicia, and the newer fields at Berezovo, on the lower reaches of the Ob (north- 
eastern Urals), and Shebelinka, Kharkov Oblast. The output of natural gas has 
been increased considerably, and the major Soviet cities are being switched to gas 
as far as possible. 

Insofar as the development of petroleum and natural gas output is dependent 
to a considerable degree on the construction of pipe lines, plans, already in 
operation to some extent, have been made to increase the present pipe-line 
system. New oil pipes are to be laid, or are already being laid, as follows: 
Tuimazy—Omsk (second line), Omsk-Irkutsk, Almetevsk-Gorky, Almetevsk 
Perm, Gorky-—Ryazan, Ryazan-Moscow, Gorky-Yaroslavl, Ishimbai-Orsk, 





14 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 5 (1957), p. 41. 

15 Tbid., p. 46. 

16 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., p. 75. 
17 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 10 (1957), pp. 74—75. 

8 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 5 (1957), pp. 41 and 43. 
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Omsk-Novosibirsk, Ufa-Omsk (second line), Novosibirsk-Irkutsk, and 
Kuibyshev-Bryansk; the following gas pipe lines are projected or under con- 
struction: Stavropol-Moscow, Dashava~Minsk-Leningrad (with branches to 
Riga and Vilnyus), Shebelinka-~Kharkov—-Kursk—Orel-Bryansk, and Kazan- 
Gorky.!* Once all these plans have been realized, the pressure on the railroads will 
be reduced considerably. 

Finally, the Institute of Energetics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is 
working on the problems of enriching low-grade fuels and the underground 
gasification of coal in places where normal-type mining is unsuitable. Both are in 
an experimental stage, although the latter is now at an advanced level. 

S. E. Kirsanov 


Literature and Arts 


The Background to the Third Congress of the Union 
of Soviet Writers 


Unless events this year run contrary to the usual pattern, for about a week 
or so starting from approximately the middle of December Soviet newspapers 
will carry extensive articles describing the long debates at meetings of the sections 
of the Union of Soviet Writers, both in Moscow and in the provinces. As on 
similar occasions in the past, there will, no doubt, be complaints that the literature 
of the “most progressive society in the world” fails to reflect adequately “the 
heroic character of the period.” There will probably be renewed attempts to 
define socialist realism, the sole accepted creative method in Soviet writing. 
In all likelihood, there will be many speeches denouncing ideologically wayward 
poets, novelists, and dramatists—with Pasternak certainly occupying a prominent 
place—and these will, almost without fail, be followed by a number of recantations 
and promises to improve. At the end of these sessions the writers will go home and 
attempt to discern in the vague verbiage of resolutions and editorials in the press 
some concrete formula which might help them to avoid similar reproaches in 
the future. 

Not too dissimilar charges have become regular features of Soviet literary 
life since the ,1930’s. A casual reader of the stenographic accounts of the First 
Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers in 1934 and of the Party decrees on 
literature, collected in the compilation On the Party and Soviet Press, printed 
in 1954, would be surprised to discover that the great majority of the problems 
on the agenda of the Third Congress in 1958 has been discussed in the USSR 
for the past quarter of a century. 

It can safely be asserted that at present there is no country in the world 
where literature receives as much public attention as in the USSR. Literary 
polemics are frequently first-page news in the general press; a goodly number of 
periodicals is devoted exclusively to literature; government leaders follow literary 


19 Tbid., No. 2 (1956), pp. 36—37. 
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developments and on occasions make their contribution; and literature benefits 
from huge state subsidies. Soviet writers are awarded high decorations and 
receive very handsome royalties; many of them are, in fact, among the richest 
people in the Soviet Union. The number of new works of fiction published 
annually is impressive. 

And yet in the forty years of the Communist regime Soviet writers have 
failed to make a significant contribution to world literature. True, there have 
been several distinguished writers and some high quality-works. The great 
bulk of Soviet writing, however, is of inferior literary quality. The future historian 
of Russian literature will indubitably consider the years 1918-58 a period of 
decline of Russian letters. They compare unfavorably with the first years of the 
present century—the years of the Symbolists and “pure” literature, the so-called 
“Silver Age” of Russian literature. They are markedly inferior in their achieve- 
ments to the latter part of the nineteenth century—the era of the great novelists 
and dramatists, of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Turgenev, Ostrovsky, and Chekhov. 
And they cannot compare with the early nineteenth century, the “Golden Age 
of Russian Poetry,” of Pushkin, Lermontov, and Gogol. 

Not only have the Soviet writers failed to create a large body of writings 
of lasting literary value, they have also not succeeded in creating a sufficiently 
extensive body of literature that is of even passing literary interest, works com- 
parable to the European and American best-sellers, books that will be forgotten 
within a few years but are nevertheless avidly read when first published. 

In short, the bulk of Soviet literature consists of works that are drab, colorless, 
tedious; works characterized by an artificial psychology of heroes and predictable 
outcomes of conflicts; works that do not please even the most undemanding 
readers; works that do not live up to the standard promulgated years ago by 
Dostoevsky—“the best book, no matter what kind of a book it is..., is the 
interesting book.” 

And yet there was a period when Soviet literature showed great promise, 
when it produced splendid specimens of experimentation in the literary form, 
when it was the object of study and admiration by many foreign connoisseurs 
of belles lettres. This period was the 1920’s. 

The first months after the Bolshevik coup d’état of November 7, 1917 appeared 
to signal the end of the “Silver Age” of Russian literature. Many famous writers 
emigrated to Western Europe. Some of them—Gorky, Alexei Tolstoy, Ilya 
Ehrenburg, Kuprin, Tsvetaeva—eventually returned, unable to live and create 
far from their country and their readers. In others, these considerations were 
outweighed by animosity toward the new regime, and they preferred to remain 
abroad. This group included the only Russian before Pasternak to be awarded 
the Nobel Prize for literature, _ Ivan Bunin, as well as Andreev, Merezhkovsky, 
Gippius, Aldanov, Rozanov, Remizov, and Ivanov. 

The writers who remained in Russia have, by and large, been unsympathetic 
to the Soviet regime. Indeed, with the exception of the poets Mayakovsky and 
Bryusov, the authorities could count only on the cooperation of a number of 
second-rate writers and literary bohemians. Nevertheless, soon after the establish- 
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ment of the Soviet regime literary activities were resumed. The Communist 
authorities, too preoccupied with the Civil War, the famine, and the problem of 
consolidation of power, did not interfere with the /i/terateurs, provided the latter 
restricted themselves to problems of art and did not engage in counterrevolu- 
tionary activity. The censorship, which was established immediately after the 
coup d’état, was to ensure that this principle be strictly observed. Otherwise, the 
writers were left to themselves to continue their literary polemics, some of which 
were begun long before. The polemics were also extremely embittered. There 
were those writers who defended the continuation of the old literary traditions, 
and those who insisted that the new times demanded new songs. There were 
poets who essentially preached the perpetuation of the time-honored Russian 
syllabo-tonic verse, and there were the Futurists-Mayakovsky belonged to this 
group for a time—and some poets who even came close to the Western Dadaists. 

There were writers who demanded a new lease of life for the philanthropic 
traditions of Russian literature—the tradition of Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman, 
Gogol’s Overcoat, Turgenev’s Sportsman’s Sketches, Dostoevsky’s Poor Folk, and 
the tales of Chekhov—the literature which championed the cause of the individual 
in i1is frequently hopeless struggle against society; and there were those who 
insisted that art must actively help the cause of the proletarian revolution, even 
if this social upheaval resulted in violence to the rights of the individual. There 
were those men of letters who wanted to bring Russia’s glorious literary heritage 
to her still largely illiterate masses, and there were those who maintained that the 
workers and peasants need proletarian art, not products of a feudal and bourgeois 
culture. 

The output of these writers was as varied as their theories. The militantly 
Communist novels of Gladkov and Serafimovich appeared side by side with 
volumes of lyric poetry by Akhmatova, Klyuev, and Esenin. Bookstores sold 
brilliant, impressionistic tales of the Civil War by Babel and the intellectualized 
Dostoevskian writings of Leonov, Pilnyak, and Olesha. The revolution was 
depicted through the allegorical image of Christ and the Apostles in Blok’s 
The Twelve, and in the rough, staccato lines of Mayakovsky’s Left March. 

The dominant theme of Soviet literature in the 1920’s was the struggle of 
the old and the new Russias—not only on the political, but also the cultural, 
social, and moral planes. It was clear by then that the new Russia was to emerge 
victorious. And yet, in the conditions of comparative intellectual freedom of the 
1920’s, a Soviet writer could suggest that this victory was a Pyrrhic one, that the 
Communist millennium is to be achieved at the price of great human misery, 
and even, on occasion, express doubts about the desirability of the victory itself. 

Concurrently with the appearance of the belles /ettres, the 1920’s gave rise to 
two schools of literary criticism. Of these, one was characterized by the sociolo- 
gical Marxist approach which regarded literature primarily as a vehicle for 
political ideas. The other school, usually referred to as the Formalist, emphasized 
the investigation of the literary form, of linguistic and stylistic devices. The 
Formalists brought out a number of splendid studies, which foreshadowed in 
many respects the later Western New Criticism. 
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The Communist Party retained a noncommittal position with regard to the 
various “proletarian” and “bourgeois” literary groupings—the latter consisted, 
for the most part, of so-called fellow travelers, a term used by the then still 
powerful Leon Trotsky in his Literature and the Revolution—and the hostile camps 
coexisted more or less peacefully. It should be noted that the non-Communists 
had at their disposal at this time a large number of privately-owned publishing 
houses which printed books defending divergent points of view, except, of 
course, those that presented a clear and present danger to the Soviet government. 


By the end of 1920’s, however, it appeared that in spite of the 1925 declaration 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party, which promised equal 
treatment to all the literary groupings, one militantly Communist group, the 
Russian Association of Proletarian Writers, known as RAPP, began, with the 
connivance of the authorities, to intimidate its rivals. The leader of RAPP, 
Leopold Averbakh, preached a doctrine of “planned” literature dealing with 
timely topics of socialist construction. For inspiration, writers were sent to con- 
struction sites, not infrequently in teams: as in other areas of endeavor, better 
results were expected from collective work. RAPP declared quite openly that 
the purpose of this literature was not so much to create works of art, as to 
generate enthusiasm for the First Five-Year Plan. 


It soon became evident that the RAPP experiment was a failure. The works 
brought out by its members were remarkably uniform; the plots were mono- 
tonous; and the situations frequently differed only in their settings. Most of the 
plays and novels dealt with the building of a particular factory, a railroad, or with 
the establishment of a collective farm in a tradition-ridden Russian village. The 
protagonists were usually an upright Communist and an enemy of the Soviet 
regime. The former would be a simple worker, or a young engineer, or a newly- 
emancipated woman. The latter would in most cases be a &a/ak—a comparatively 
prosperous farmer—or a reactionary member of the old intelligentsia, a clergyman, 
or a surviving officer of the Imperial Army. The heroes were white, and the 
villains black. At the end of a typical novel or drama, the attempts to sabotage 
the task of socialist construction would meet with dismal failure, and the work 
would end on a happy note. 


In 1932, the Party Central Committee ordered that RAPP—as well as all the 
other literary groupings—be disbanded in favor of a single organization of all 
Soviet men of letters, the Union of Soviet Writers. The dissolution of the un- 
popular RAPP was at first welcomed in many quarters as a liberal step, and the 
First Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers in 1934 was marked by enthusiasm 
and great expectations. Subsequent developments, however, demonstrated that 
in establishing a single organization of all writers the Party pursued a somewhat 
different aim, namely to establish a system of strict controls over all the writers of 
the USSR, such a degree of control being impossible as long as there were 
several competing literary groups. It should be added, perhaps, that the establish- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Writers coincided with the disappearance of the 
last privately-owned publishing houses. Henceforth, a writer in the Soviet 
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Union could belong to the sole literary organization, or belong to none. At the 
same time, his works could appear under the imprimatur of the Soviet State, 
or not appear at all. This situation has remained unchanged to the present day. 


The outcome of the great expectations of 1934 is ironically reflected in the 
fates of the four main speakers at the Congress. The venerable—as he was popularly 
called—“‘Pope of Russian Literature’—Maxim Gorky died shortly thereafter. 
According to official Soviet sources, he was poisoned upon the orders of Yagoda, 
then the chief of the secret police. There were also persistent rumors that it was 
Stalin himself who ordered the “liquidation” of the troublesome independent 
writer (the latter thesis is espoused by Igor Gouzenko in The Fall of a Titan). After 
a much publicized trial Nikolai Bukharin, until then the Party’s leading intellec- 
tual, was executed, while the brilliant polemicist Karl Radek disappeared in a 
concentration camp. Only Andrei Zhdanov, who spoke on behalf of the Party, 
survived World War II. In 1946, he once again reminded Soviet writers of the 
Communist Party’s requirements with regard to be/les /ettres and disciplined those 
among them who believed that the writer’s guide is his conscience and to a 
degree—inevitably—the tastes of the reading public. 


In the late 1930s, the Party’s grip on literature was somewhat loosened. Those 
were the years of the ever-growing Nazi menace, of the popular front abroad 
and, in a sense, at home. In an effort to rally all anti-Fascist forces in face of the 
impending danger, the Party began to look with favor on the Russian patriotic 
sentiments of a large segment of the population. The government began to 
encourage the consolidation of the family as the basic unit of society, and even 
became more lenient with regard to religion. In Soviet literature, the late 1930’s 
were marked by the reappearance of the historical novel, lyric poetry, and a great 
revival of the classics of Russian literature of the nineteenth century. The latter 
was particularly noticeable in connection with the observances of the centennial 
of Pushkin’s death in 1937, when the poet’s works were reprinted in tens of 
millions of copies. 


Artistically, the late 1930’s were a marked improvement over the preceding 
period of RAPP, but markedly inferior to the 1920’s. Nevertheless, some signi- 
ficant works did appear in the late 1930’s. Thus, those years marked the completion 
of Sholokhov’s The Si/ent Don, perhaps the finest Soviet novel. 


The liberalization of the state’s literary policy was carried further during 
World War II. Writers were tacitly allowed to forget their role as “engineers of 
human souls,” striving to mold a homo Sovieticus according to the Party’s liking. 
Instead, many of the country’s writers turned to descriptions of fighting and 
suffering men and women as they saw them. One of the country’s best-known 
poets, Nikolai Tikhonov, declared at the Conference of Soviet Writers in April 
of 1942 that “humanism or humaneness are the traditional and principal traits of 
our literature. It is understanding of and sympathetic to suffering because it has 
an intense interest in man’s inner world and in changes brought about by the 
war.” During this period, Soviet literature sang of arms and men, and this may 
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have been the reason why so many works written during the war won for them- 
selves tremendous popularity at home and even a degree of recognition abroad. 

This was especially true of poetry, which was at that period characterized 
by a deeply lyrical tone. Perhaps the most famous of Soviet war poems was Kon- 
stantin Simonov’s Wait for Me, a message from a soldier to his beloved. It was 
circulated in millions of copies at the front lines and among the civilian population. 
Stories of heroism of the rank-and-file Soviet man, such as Wanda Wasilewska’s 
The Rainbow and Boris Gorbatov’s The Unvanquished were widely read and admired. 
None of these works are truly great literature; but they attracted readers inasmuch 
as they showed believable characters and situations and expressed sentiments 
with which the reader could readily identify himself. 

With the end of the war the Party decided to put an end to the ideological 
laxity which was particularly noticeable between 1943 and 1944. The writers were 
to return, once again, to their assigned tasks as “engineers of human souls.” The 
1946 decrees of the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the speeches 
of Andrei Zhdanov with their demands for bellicose Communist orthodoxy in 
literature resulted in a reign of terror. Writers and critics who were insufficiently 
militant were denounced as “apolitical.” Those who timidly suggested that 
literature must also be concerned with esthetic values were branded “formalist.” 
Novelists and poets who believed that any foreign literature has—or had even in 
the distant past—anything to offer Russia were condemned as “rootless cosmopoli- 
tans” and accused of “criminal servility to the capitalist West.” Soviet men of 
letters were exhorted to join in the cold war effort and to help eradicate in Soviet 
citizens “survivals of bourgeois mentality,” thus advancing the cause of the 
building of Communism. 

At no time has the quality of Soviet writing been as low as in the years 1947 
to 1953. As Mikhail Sholokhov, Russia’s finest novelist, admitted in his speech 
at the Second Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers on December 27, 1954, 
“a gray stream of pale, mediocre literature has gushed from our magazines and 
flooded the book market.” This was not due to the fact that most of the works 
published dealt with collective farms and factories and the heroes were tractor 
drivers and shock workers. The deadeningly dull quality of these works—such 
as Semyon Babaevsky’s The Knight of the Golden Star, Boris Polevoi’s The Story of 
A Real Man, or Vasily Azhaev’s Far from Moscow—is due to the false psychology 
of their heroes and the intolerable didacticism of their plots. In fact, in some of 
the works of Soviet literature written between the end of the war and Stalin’s 
death one can even detect a degree of similarity with medieval hagiography. For 
example, in the scene in Pavlenko’s Happiness where the hero meets Stalin the 
whole mood is one of truly religious ecstasy. 

An interesting by-product of the postwar Communist view of Soviet society 
was the appearance of the so-called no-conflict theory in literature, particularly in 
drama. According to the official Soviet pronouncements at the time, the Soviet 
people had already completed the building of a socialist society and were making 
giant strides in the direction of the ultimate social system, Communism. However, 
even in a socialist society there can be, according to these theories, no class 
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conflicts since even though the classes as such continue to exist—officially there 
are still the classes of workers and peasants and the stratum of the intelligentsia— 
they are nonantagonistic. They are all equal partners in the socialist state and are 
all equally determined to speed the advent of Communism. As for class enemies, 
they had all been liquidated as a class in the early 1930s. 


Thus Soviet literature, some writers claimed, was left without villains. It was 
no longer possible to create even such crudely constructed conflicts as were 
commonplace in the literature of the early 1930’s. The conflict, the vehicle of 
action in a literary work, had thus “withered away.” 


As a result, some Soviet writers—Nikolai Virta was one of them—began to 
introduce slapstick situations to compensate for the absence of any clash of ideas, 
so necessary for the Soviet playwright who cannot, for reasons of Communist 
prudery, make use of such time-honored devices as “the triangle” to provide the 
necessary action. Aggravated by the impoverishment of language caused by the 
postwar struggle against so-called vulgar naturalism, the “no-conflict” theory 
has all but destroyed the postwar Soviet drama. The situation was almost as bad 
in other literary genres. 


The Soviet book market in the late 1940’s and the early 1950’s was thus 
devoid of good new literature. With the exception of the classics of nineteenth 
century Russian literature, and, to a lesser degree, translations of Western classics- 
both of which, it should be noted, have in Russia traditionally been read on an 
infinitely larger scale than in any other country—the Soviet citizen had no access to 
good works of fiction. The crisis was particularly severe because the good books 
written by Soviet writers in earlier periods were not made available. 


Reprinting of modern fiction is a rare occurrence in the USSR. Thus, in the 
period of ideological intransigence in the early 1930’s few of the books written 
in the atmosphere of greater freedom of the 1920’s were republished, even though 
there was no question of the purely commercial desirability of making these 
reprints available. In the years following World War II the number of works of 
Soviet literature condemned to the Orwellian “memory hole” was staggering. 
Indeed, this practice was even extended toancient epics of the national minorities: 
some of these, such as Manas and A/pamysh, were declared to be carriers of hostile 
ideologies and were removed from school curriculums and subsequent reprints 
of anthologies. 


At the same time, Soviet literary authorities have greatly intensified a practice 
begun in the 1930’s—that of rewriting some of the better-known novels, poems, 
and plays to bring them into conformity with the current ideological and artistic 
policies of the Communist Party. Documents of political and esthetic moods of 
bygone years had to be falsified to deprive Soviet citizenry of a historical per- 
spective which might become embarrassing or even dangerous to the authorities 
if applied by the citizenry to evaluate the events around them. Some of the cases 
of rewriting of be/les /ettres are quite well known—Fadeev’s Young Guard, a novel 
about youthful guerrillas during World War II, for example. The novel was 
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denounced for allegedly minimizing the importance of the Party’s leadership in 
the underground movement, and was dutifully rewritten. 

Other works that were rewritten include Gladkov’s Cement, the new edition 
of which softens the portrayal of a Communist villain, removes all references 
to the sexual promiscuity of a Communist woman, and replaces the racy dialogue 
of Gladkov’s heroes with very proper and, incidentally, very pedestrian language; 
Nikolai Virta’s Loneliness was rewritten to delete all laudatory passages devoted 
to Tukhachevsky, a Soviet marshal executed during the Great Purges of the late 
1930’s and cautiously “rehabilitated” after Stalin’s death; and Sholokhov’s The 
Silent Don, Alexei Tolstoy’s, The Road to Calvary, Sergeev-Tsensky’s The Ordeal 
of Sevastopol, historical novels of Olga Forsh, stories of Russian naval life by Leonid 
Sobolev, works of Anna Karavaeva, and hosts of others. The rewriting of 
belles lettres for political purposes is not an exception, but a rule in Soviet literature. 
It is noteworthy that since Stalin’s death the fact that a new edition of a novel 
is a revised version is frequently indicated on the title page of the book. No such 
formalities were observed in the earlier years. 

The atmosphere of fear which characterized the Soviet Union during the last 
years of Stalin’s rule was evident in all spheres of life. But nowhere was its 
impact as depressing as in Soviet culture. It is therefore quite significant that the 
first important document of post-Stalin “liberalization” in literature, Ilya Ehren- 
burg’s novella The Thaw, was a protest against the regimentation of the arts. 
The Thaw contrasts two painters, one a hack who produces rosy canvasses dealing 
with the “acceptable” themes of heroes of Soviet labor, and the other a true 
artist, whose independence and integrity are acquired at the price of poverty and 
ostracism. It is interesting to note that Ehrenburg returned to this theme several 
years later, at the very end of the post-Stalin “thaw,” in his articles on Stendhal, 
where a skillful melange of quotations from the French novelist is used to indict 
those who would restrict freedom of artistic creation. 


The symbolism of the “thaw” and the “dawn” became very popular among 
Soviet writers after the dictator’s death and particularly after Khrushchev’s 
denunciation of the evils of Stalinism. It was particularly favored by the poets 
Semyon, Kirsanov, Leonid Martynov, Robert Rozhdestvensky, and Margarita 
Aliger. In fact, one of the first works by Boris Pasternak after a silence of many 
years was entitled The Dawn. 

But perhaps some of the Soviet writers saw a different symbolism in the 
“thaw” in the Soviet Union. For the thaw is, after all, not only the messenger of 
renascent life; it may also be a symbol of truth emerging from under the cover of 
the majestic lies and beautiful pretenses of the winter. The melting white snow 
will ultimately make way for grass, and flowers, and new life, but at first it will 
also bring into the open dirt and decay of the old life. 

Such an interpretation of the “thaw” symbol appears to have guided the 
critic Pomerantsev, whose article “On Sincerity in Literature” was one of the 
milestones in post-Stalin Soviet letters. Pomerantsev accused Soviet writers of 
inventing artificial plots, surroundings, and heroes, and singled out these charac- 
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teristics of their works as the major cause of the postwar decline of Soviet writ- 
ing. The falsehood of Soviet literature of the preceding years was subsequently 
admitted by many of the writers themselves. Thus, in L. Kabo’s novella On a 
Difficult March, a protagonist describes a Stalin-prize novel dealing with life on 
collective farms as being so false that “I could not read it—it made me sick... 
writers get sentimental, they pour saccharine into their books; it is repulsive to 
read.” And even such a Party stalwart as Alexei Surkov, the current head of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, admitted in a foreword to his O/d Field Notebook, which 
was brought out in 1957, that during the early period of the war he had lied in his 
writings, that he had tried to conceal in his works the defeatism that prevailed in 
the Army, writing instead about an imaginary altruistic patriotism. 


One by one, Soviet writers rose between 1955 and 1957 to renounce the 
“beautiful lies” of the Stalinist period of Soviet literature and to demolish Soviet 
literature’s myth of a happy socialist land inhabited by enthusiastic and strong 
men and women. To be sure, these writers still pretended that the unseemly 
sides of Soviet reality were but relics of the past, bound to disappear very shortly. 
But the collective picture of Soviet Russia emerging from these works was 
nevertheless a frightening one, not too different from that described by the poet 
Lermontov more than a century earlier—“the land of slaves and the land of masters, 
the land of blue uniforms and the obedient people.” 


L. Zorin’s The Guests and Vladimir Dudintsev’s now famous Not By Bread 
Alone showed a Russia dominated by soulless bureaucrats, who stifle mercilessly 
any attempt at independent activity by Soviet citizens—even if this activity were 
to prove highly beneficial to the state. Emmanuel Kazakevich’s A House on the 
Square and N. Alekseev’s The Heirs depicted bureaucracy, careerism, and the fear 
of Party superiors in the military milieu. 

Encouraged by Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin’s crimes in his well- 
known speech at the Twentieth Party Congress, some Soviet writers attempted 
to lift the veil of secrecy from a theme that was hitherto of necessity a monopoly 
of émigré Russian writers and which for years was dismissed as a malicious 
fabrication even by many Western critics—the theme of Soviet police terror. 
However, just as in the case of Khrushchev’s speech, the truth revealed by the 
Soviet writers was only a partial one. The only wave of terror mentioned was that 
of 1937—38, and the only victims—“honest Communists.” Thus, a typical story 
on this topic involved the return 0° a Communist Party member from the con- 
centration camps in the Far North after being detained there for seventeen 
years. Among the works on the theme of police terror, concentration camps, 
and innocent prisoners are A Childhood Friend, a poem by A. Tvardovsky, the 
talented author of The Land of Muraviya and of Vasily Terkin, the chronicle in 
verse of the adventures of a Soviet soldier during World War II; Olga Bergolts’ 
Poems from a Diary, which have an autobiographical ring—the poetess’ own 
husband was arrested during the Great Purges; V. Kaverin’s novel Searchings 
and Hopes where the author tackles, among other questions, the difficult problem 
of a mother’s trying to explain to her son that his arrested father is innocent of 
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any crime; and A. Valtseva’s novella Apartment Number Thirteen in which a 
returned prisoner’s wife somewhat ominously declares that her husband will not 
take a rest yet, that there are too many things he must do first. P. Nilin’s novella 
The Beginnings goes even further than the others: it examines the police terror 
from the inside, so to speak. The sadism of the secret police is shown through 
the eyes of an “honest” secret policeman. Last, but not least, Pasternak’s 
Dr. Zhivago touches on the subject of police surveillance and concentration camps. 


But whereas the institution of police terror can, at least in theory, be abolished 
by a governmental decree, the scars left on the souls of Soviet citizenry by the 
decades of totalitarian thought-control would not, even under ideal conditions, 
heal overnight. That is why it appears that works such as Evtushenko’s Whist/e- 
Stop Winter, Kirsanov’s Seven Days of the Week, Yashin’s Levers, and Margarita 
Aliger’s The Most Important are of far greater significance as human documents, 
if not as literature, than those that merely describe the physical sufferings brought 
to the country by Stalin’s terror. 

The protagonists of Evtushenko’s poem who drink to forget; the characters 
in Yashin’s story who are attractive people in their daily lives but who change 
into automatons, into “levers” approving all decisions from “above” whenever 
they act as a collective; and Aliger’s Soviet men and women whose physical 
works are great but whose souls are petty, corroded as they are by greed, dis- 
loyalty and fear—they all corroborate the alarming declaration of the poet Kirsanov 
that the Soviet system, as God in the Book of Genesis, has left the creation of 
Man to the very end. And this, Kirsanov suggests, results in a disregard bordering 
on contempt for the human values in a world that boasts tremendous material 
strides. Nevertheless, Kirsanov appears optimistic: even though the creation of 
Man has been assigned, so to speak, the lowest priority in the construction 
plans, even though the real Man has not yet been created, when he does appear, 
he will prove to be Nature’s supreme achievement. 


Needless to say, the Communist Party eyed this type of literature suspiciously. 
It remembered only too well that similar ferment among novelists and poets 
foreshadowed the coup d’état in Poland and, worse still, the revolution in Hun- 
gary. In 1957, Khrushchev held a number of conferences with Soviet writers in an 
effort to bring them back to reason. Subsequently, an edited summary of all his 
speeches was published in the form of an article and an embittered campaign 
launched against “revisionism” in literature, particularly against those writers 
who dared suggest that the ugly manifestations in Soviet life are not to be blamed 
on Beria or, obliquely, on the “cult of personality,” but are inherent in the Soviet 
system of government. 


So far, the campaign has been limited to denunciations in the pages of the 
literary magazines and the general press. There have also been several cases of 
“confessions of errors” and expulsions from the Union of Soviet Writers—Paster- 
nak’s is the best-known case—which in the USSR is practically tantamount to a 
banishment from the writing profession. But no police measures appear to have 
been applied to the rebels as yet. 
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In the last several weeks there have been some attempts to combat “revision- 
ist” belles lettres with orthodox Party-line belles /ettres rather than, as had hitherto 
been the case, with Party inspired literary criticism. Thus, Vsevolod Kochetov’s 
Brothers Ershov, an “antirevisionist” novel, may well herald the beginning of a 
“‘neo-Stalinist” era in Soviet literature, in which the heroes of the works of 
fiction will once again be propelled by the desire to overfulfill production 
quotas, in which medal-bearing milkmaids will marry only medal-bearing Stak- 
hanovites, in which the conflict will be provided by the feeble resistance of the 
“vestiges of the past in the consciousness of men” to the victorious march 
toward Communism, in which the plot will be artificially simple and the language 
unimaginative so as to make the didactic moral as transparent as possible. This 
type of literature, however, may carry the seeds of its own impotence as the 
educator of the masses: it may be as dull as that of Soviet literature of the last 
years of Stalin’s life and, consequently, as little read. 

In 1958, it has become obvious that the hopes for a literary “thaw” in the 
Soviet Union were at least premature—Khrushchev “froze” Soviet literature 
again. But the fact that Soviet authors tried, particularly in 1956—57, to create for 
their readers according to the dictates of their conscience destroys the myth that 
in the last forty years Soviet writers have been regimented into total submission 
to the regime. The seeds of rebellion are there, and will again come into the 
open as soon as the writers decide that this can be done with relative impunity. 

When the Third Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers opens approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the participants will be middle-aged men and women, in 
contrast to the First Congress in 1934 when the majority of the delegates were 
young. For, in spite of Marietta Shaginyan’s claim, writing as a profession now 
attracts comparatively few young people in the USSR. As Surkov, the secretary 
general of the Union of Soviet Writers, recently complained, there is but one 
young poet in Moscow—“and that one, too, is Evtushenko,” the “revisionist.” 

During the Congress, the Soviet poets, novelists, and dramatists will, once 
again, form committees, elect presidiums, listen to speeches, and draw up reso- 
lutions. They will praise and denounce each other and promise to reform. They 
will again look for some mysterious scientific formula that would allow them to 
satisfy simultaneously the Communist Party, the reading public, and themselves, 
in return for which the authorities will grant some small concession such as the 
promise to provide better publishing facilities and perhaps even higher royalties. 

But the writers will not be granted the right to write in solitude with their 
inspirations and consciences as their only guides, to retire into a world of their 
own, the world of fiction, the world of poetry. They will certainly not be allowed 
to forget that the Soviet Communist Party does not recognize the existence of 
an autonomous world of letters, subject to its own artistic laws. For the time 
being the Soviet writers, the “engineers of human souls,” must—as all engineers— 
work to the specifications of their employer—the state. Manrice Friedberg 





1 M. Shaginyan, Creative Freedom and the Soviet Artist, London, 1953. 
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Soviet Science Fiction and Adventure Stories 





From July 3 through 5, 1958, the All-Russian Conference on Science Fiction 
and Adventure Stories, convened by the Organizing Committee of the Union of 
Writers of the RSFSR, was held in Moscow. It was attended by almost all Soviet 
writers specializing in this genre and by the editors of numerous newspapers and 
magazines. The Party too was strongly represented, and the main report, “The 
State and Tasks of Science Fiction,” was delivered by secretary of the Party 
Committee of the Moscow Writers’ Organization V.Sytin. The only other 
reports were by G. Tushkan and E. Brandis, while the address of welcome and 
closing speech were by chairman of the Organizing Committee of the Union of 
Writers of the RSFSR Leonid Sobolev.! 

Although science fiction has a wide following in the West, it is not generally 
known that both prior to the 1917 Revolution and since it has been, with a break 
during the Stalin period, quite popular in Russia. One of the first works of 
fantasy was V. F. Odoevsky’s fragmentary Utopian novel The Year 4338, published 
in 1840. In it the author wrote of what he calied aerostats—flying machines—and 
the changes they would bring to social life. This more or less set the general 
pattern and from 1840 to about 1920 the Russian novel of fantasy took the form 
of predictions of technical progress. K. E. Tsiolkovsky, a one-time teacher of 
mathematics and physics in the provincial town of Kaluga and later one of the 
trail-blazers in the science of space rockets and interplanetary flight, stated: “At 
first—an idea, a fantasy, a fairy tale. ... After that~scientific calculation. ... The 
idea precedes imagination, fantasy [precedes] exact calculation.” 


Two subjects have always been of especial interest to Russian and Soviet 
science fiction writers—the artificial satellite and the practical application of 
atomic energy. Mention of an artificial satellite was first made by Tsiolkovsky in 
1895 in a series of sketches entitled Dreams of the Earth and Sky. This was followed 
in 1903 by his Study of Cosmic Space with Reactor Devices. Then in 1929 came his 
Cosmic Flight by Rocket, in which he propounded the theory of single- and three- 
stage rockets. Other writers soon followed Tsiolkovsky’s example. In 1913, a 
collection of stories by Mark Volokhov entitled Conquerors of the Air was published 
in Moscow. One of the stories, called ““Winged Rocket,” described a jet airplane, 
while another, ““The Nautilus Remains Behind,” was about a submarine capable of 
launching two vertical take-off airplanes simultaneously. In the following year 
the magazine Na sushe i na more published N. Azovets’ tale “Around the World in 
24 Hours,” which discussed the problem of “immobile” satellites, or space 
platforms. 

In the sphere of atomic energy, A. Malinovsky, writing under the name 
Aleksandr Bogdanov, was a strong advocate of fiction on this subject. A former 
leader of the Bolshevik Party, economist, sociologist, and writer, later condemned 
by the Communists as a revisionist and even anti-Marxist, Malinovsky took issue 
with Lenin’s definition of socialism as Soviet power plus electrification on the 
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ground that it was too one-sided and flat. He asserted that it would be more 
correct to link socialism with the epoch of the all-round application of atomic 
energy. 

Possibly the most popular Soviet science fiction writer is A. R. Belyaev, who 
in 1935 published his novel The Marvellous Eye, devoted to the prospects for the 
development of television. This was followed shortly afterwards by The Star of 
KETs,* in which he discussed the problem of an artificial earth satellite. His best- 
known novel is The Leap into the Void, which Tsiolkovsky stated was the best of 
all the novels on the subject of interplanetary communication from a scientific 
standpoint. 

At one time many writers projected their fantasy into the sphere of social 
problems. Such works include: Valery Bryusov’s The Republic of the Southern 
Cross, A. Bogdanov’s The Red Star and Engineer Menni, A. Grin’s The Shining 
World, E. Zamyatin’s We and A Tale of the Most Important, and Alexei Tolstoy’s 
The Hyperboloid of Engineer Garin. Bryusov’s The Republic of the Red Cross (1904-05) 
described a republic of the future with an unprecedented level of industrial 
development, due to the degree of electrification. More important, the political 
set-up of this republic, which was closely akin to that of the present Soviet 
Union-complete power was in the hands of the republic’s council, life was 
completely regimented, the press was rigidly controlled, and so on-evoked 
Lenin’s demand of 1905 that literature be guided by the principle of partiinost 
(adherence to the Party spirit). Another writer to come into conflict with the 
Communists was Evgeny Zamyatin, whose We has been translated into English 
and had an influence on George Orwell’s novel 1984. We was never published 
in the Soviet Union, while Zamyatin himself, persecuted after the publication of 
the novel abroad, eventually succeeded in escaping the country. After this themes 
of social fantasy disappeared from Soviet science fiction, and have still not been 
reintroduced more than a quarter of a century later. 


Soviet science fiction reached its nadir between about 1936 and 1953, when 
the policy pursued by Stalin virtually frightened the writers of this genre into 
silence. Anything that even remotely smacked of a possible technological inno- 
vation—a “secret weapon,” for example-immediately attracted the attention of 
the authorities. Thus, in 1934 N. Pozdnyakov wrote a war story describing an 
artillery piece similar to the so-called Katyusha. Although it was originally 
approved for publication, the authorities stepped in and banned it on the grounds 
that publication would be tantamount to a revelation of a military secret. This 
and similar examples made the science fiction writers begin to fear their own 
daring flights of fancy, and their dream turned to fear. 


Between Stalin’s death in 1953 and 1956 the situation altered somewhat and 
some science fiction writers tried to fill the 17-year gap. Among the better works 





* The initials of K. E. Tsiolkovsky. 

2 Vesy, Moscow, No. 12 (1905), pp. 25—46. 

3 Novaya zhizn, St. Petersburg, No. 12 (1905). Novaya zhizn, the first legal Bolshevik newspaper, 
appeared daily from October 27 through December 3, 1905. 
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of imaginative writing were I. Efremov’s The Diamond Tube, V. Sytin’s The 
Conquerors of the Eternal Storms, V.Okhotnikov’s Paths into the Depths, and 
G. Gurevich’s Subterranean Storms. Possibly the best of these writers is Efremov, 
a professor of paleontology, who has made great efforts to improve on the high 
standard of the past. His novel The Nebula of Andromeda, published in 1957 in the 
magazine Tekhnika molodezhi, is an excellent example of imaginative writing. 
Efremov first drew attention to himself with his tale Astra/ Ships, in which one 
of the characters seeks to escape from the prison of routine at the point where 
such applied sciences as mathematics and physics come into direct contact with 
astronomy.‘ The story contains a partial reply to the question of how outstanding 
achievements of science and technology are possible in a country suffering under 
extreme spiritual oppression: freedom of creative research is allowed as a form 
of safety valve. 

A few works excepted, however, the Communist leaders are not satisfied 
with the science fiction presently being written. Komsomolskaya pravda, for 
example, berated Soviet writers of this genre for their lack of imagination. 
Contemporary scientists, it argued, were already working on plans of rockets 
which could 

travel with the speed of light to the remotest stars and planets, while the authors of 

novels have prior to this year not dared to make a flight to Mars. Scientists are 

already thinking of the possibility of changing climates, creating artificial suns and 
moons, of building automobiles which could be driven by words spoken out loud, 
while the authors of novels of fantasy are not even dreaming about this.° 


It is clear that the Soviet leaders want their science fiction writers to develop 
to the utmost the possibilities opened up to them by the Soviet Union’s technical 
achievements. They want fact and fantasy to be interwoven to the greatest extent 
possible for several reasons: first, so that should any of these fantasies become 
realities they can announce to the world that Soviet writers had already discussed 
the problem; second, to make the line between fact and fiction so indistinguish- 
able that both at home and among the lesser developed countries abroad these 
works will be looked upon as at least a reflection of actual Soviet achievements ; 
and, third, they will serve to distract the Soviet citizens’ attention from the bleak 
daily round. The fact that these requirements are not being met was one of the 
reasons behind the convention of the conference. In his opening speech Sobolev 
said that the detective novel—in the Soviet Union more a mixture of science fiction, 
adventure, and detection than a novel of pure detection alone—was tending to 
oust the science fiction story. He stated that of late only one, G. Babat’s and 
A. Garf’s Magnetron, could be termed successful. Since this was about a young 
engineer who went from productive factory work to science this is not partic- 
ularly surprising.® 
- The most important theme at the conference appeared to be the problem of 
the interaction of technology and propaganda. Sobolev asserted that in individual 

4 I. Efremov, Zvezdnye korabli (Astral Ships), Moscow, 1953, p. 11. 


5 Komsomolskaya pravda, July 8, 1958. 
® Literatura i zhizn, July 9, 1958. 
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cases it was permissible for the engineer to push the propagandist into the 
background. This claim became the subject of heated discussion both during and 
after the conference, and no definitive answer was given. The main source of the 
trouble seemed to be that in this particular field the desired synthesis was not 
easily attainable, inasmuch as one element usually excluded the other. 

Adventure stories were also discussed at the conference, and it was pointed 
out that during recent years many such tales, intended primarily for adolescents, 
had been published in the Soviet Union. They can be divided by theme into three 
main categories: true-life adventures, military exploits, and detective stories. All 
three types enjoy great popularity among Soviet readers, if only for the reason 
that they are a change from the normal propaganda-type literature. However, 
here too the authorities are complaining, this time about the extremely close 
similarity of the works produced-so similar are they in fact that at times 
different novels appear to have been written by the same author. 

The adventure story as such has two basic characters: the Soviet agent who 
successfully carries out his mission in the enemy camp, on the one hand, and the 
experienced capitalist spy, working inside the USSR, who is foiled by the alertness 
of the Soviet citizen, on the other. Another theme now being encouraged is that 
of persons working in police organs or actively aiding them in the struggle 
against so-called hooligans and criminal elements. Examples are P. Nilin’s tales 
“Trial Period” and “Cruelty.” The general literary level of these works is very 
low, so low in fact that at times even the Soviet press refers to them as hack work. 

However, as far as subject is concerned, the writers themselves cannot be held 
entirely responsible for the present situation. The Party leaders have on several 
occasions changed their attitude toward these types of literature. In 1956, soon 
after the publication of Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone, science fiction writers 
were accused of concentrating too much on science and technology while ignoring 
politics; now they are accused of the reverse-spending too much time writing 
about spies (the “‘safest” form of politics) and dwelling far too fleetingly on the 
achievements of science and technology. 

The Soviet publishing houses also issue many foreign science fiction and 
adventure stories in translation. It is noteworthy that only the “classical” writers 
of this genre are translated and published-Jules Verne, Thomas Mayne Reid, 
Fenimore Cooper, and H. G. Wells, for example. The number of modern West 
European and American writers translated is so small as to be virtually non- 
existent. 

Finally, it is evident from the directives laid down at the congress that science 
fiction is to be used in an attempt to prove that technical advances are a corollary 
of the wise policy pursued by the Party. It was therefore suggested that writers 
take as subject matter for future works achievements of technology, biographies 
of outstanding scientists and inventors, and achievements at productive work and 
in agriculture. It is hardly likely, however, that such proposals will produce the 
new form of Soviet science fiction and adventure story desired by the authorities. 
They are likely to find that, as in the case of literature in general, administrative 
measures are no substitute for talent and freedom of expression. [/7, Zgpalishin 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 13 and 14, 1958 


In view of the importance of the forthcoming Twenty-first Party Congress, 
it was only to be expected that the Soviet press would devote some space to the 
event. However, in all the material published on the subject to date there has 
been virtually nothing in the nature of an analysis of the questions to be included 
on its agenda. It is as though the right to discuss these problems and draw the 
necessary conclusions is being reserved for Khrushchev alone. Thus, the whole 
future policy of the Soviet Communist Party would appear to be dependent on 
what he will say in January 1959, particularly as far as the practical measures to 
be taken are concerned. 


The leading article of issue No. 13, entitled ““The Twenty-first Party Congress 
and the Creative Activity of the Masses,” is therefore not a discussion of themes 
to be brought up in the new year, but pure propaganda, centering around the 
simple thesis that the right to work is man’s noblest. asset. Here, Khrushchev’s 
words on the subject are quoted: 


Labor, which creates all material and cultural wealth, labor, which ennobles 
people and beautifies our planet, labor, which makes our country ever more rich 
and powerful—this labor has become the most vital need of millions of Soviet 
people, the source of their truly human happiness. 


However, it soon becomes clear that the only form of labor in question is that 
of a physical nature—the winning of coal, ores, petroleum, and the cultivation of 
grain and so on. This is the reason a considerable amount of space is devoted to 
the Stakhanovites and the shock brigades, which to mark the coming congress 
have taken upon themselves additional obligations, thereby automatically putting 
pressure on their colieagues to accept higher production quotas and increase 
output. All this is couched in such terms as to indicate that such a step is the only 
one for a true patriot. 


However, in keeping with the general Kommunist pattern, the display of zeal 
and achievement is followed by references to various shortcomings: 


While developing ever further socialist competition in honor of the Twenty- 
first Party Congress, we at the same time cannot forget that there are still serious 
shortcomings in the work of some enterprises. Individual factories and plants are 
not meeting their state targets, are working in fits and starts, have a low level of 
labor productivity, and are not extending themselves in the struggle to improve 
the quality of the goods manufactured and lower their cost price. 


This is an obvious call to arms to the nation’s factories to produce more and 
better goods with the same resources. 
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The second article, ““The Ninth Anniversary of the Chinese People’s Republic” 
by V. Sidikhmenov, is an attempt to depict the course of events in Red China 
during the past nine years as a triumphant procession of Communism, marred, 
it would seem, however, by a few moments of crisis: 


The rightist elements have shown stubborn opposition to the popular make- 
up and policy of the Communist Party. Using the movement to regulate labor 
methods which developed in the Party in May 1957 and quickly spread to the 
whole country, these elements launched a furious attack on the Communist Party. 
Following the example of the organizers of the counterrevolutionary uprising in 
Hungary they dreamt of stirring up above all ‘the intelligentsia and the student 
body against the people’s regime and of wrenching China from the socialist path. 


But such an important event, which created one of the most serious crises the 
Chinese Communists have ever had to face, is given little space. The main theme 
of the article is the role played by the Communists in the development of agri- 
culture, industry, science, and so on. It is alleged that the only obstacle now 
hampering the further development of China is the policy being pursued by the 
United States and their sponsoring of Chiang Kai-shek. This is contrasted with 
the brotherly assistance rendered by the Soviet Union to the growth of Communist 
China in all spheres of life. 


The central article of this issue is ““The Development of Socialist Democracy 
at the Present Stage of Communist Construction” by F. Burlatsky, one of the 
leading theoreticians of Marxism-Leninism today. Naturally, democracy in the 
Communist interpretation of the word is meant. There are several points in the 
article of considerable interest. For example, when dealing with the question of 
the essence and principles of social democracy, the author states that 


the criterion of real democracy consists not so much in the forms of the political 
mechanism, but mainly in the question of who is the master of the national 
wealth, what is the class essence of the authorities, which classes are the masters, 
and what policy a given state authority carried out and in whose interests. 


It follows from this that everything revolves around the class nature of the 
leadership or rather of the actual leader of the country, which in fact decides the 
level of democracy attained. However, Burlatsky has deliberately ignored the 
fact that there have been numerous instances in the past of a member of the 
common people becoming a despot after attaining power, the best example being 
the most recent—Stalin—who even in the opinion of the present Soviet leaders 
became a tyrant whose authority led to extremes of cruelty and the manifest 
crushing of democratic principles. 


There is also a contradiction in the interpretation given to the question of the 
basic features of socialist democracy. Burlatsky states that the revolutionary 
working class is destroying the old state machine and has rejected the principles 
on which it was based: “Bureaucratic centralism is anathema to it, the caste struc- 
ture and the unaccountableness of the persons in office are alien to it.” Yet imme- 
diately after this attack on centralism, he argues that one of the basic principles of 
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a state apparatus under the dictatorship of the proletariat is “the guidance of 
general state affairs from one center and the subordination of local authorities 
to the center.” 

Directly connected with this is the interpretation put on the development of 
socialist democracy. It is pointed out that this question is usually linked only with 
the need to rectify the consequences of the cult of the personality of Stalin. Such 
an interpretation, he argues, is revisionistic and leads to incorrect conclusions. 


On the question of specific democratizing measures that have been taken, it is 
significant that the ones cited deal primarily with economic administrative re- 
organization. When it comes to the subject of political democracy, the author 
limits himself to the form taken by the expansion of the rights of the republics 
and the local authorities, ignoring the essence. Significant in this respect is the 
statement that in the process of this expansion of regional rights there must be 
a set limit, determined by “general national interests, the need to direct and lead 
from a single center the most essential economic and social political processes, 
and to plan them.” 

Also worthy of attention is the inclusion among the manifestations of socialist 
democracy of self-help by the workers in the building of industrial enterprises 
and the development of housing construction. Although in some countries it 
cannot be demanded of the state that it provide living accommodations, this 
cannot apply to the USSR, for there everything is in the hands of the state and 
the problem could not be solved in any other way. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
government is striving to mobilize the population to do its work for it and help 
overcome the acute shortage of living space. 

“Lenin’s Nationality Policy and the Friendship of Peoples,” by secretary of 
the Kirgiz Communist Party I. Razzakov, is merely a list of the achievements of 
Soviet Kirgizistan. It is replete with figures designed to illustrate the republic’s 
prosperity, allegedly the result of the Communist Party’s leadership. 


An article by Komsomol secretary V. Semichastny “We are Entering Commu- 
nism behind the Party” is written to mark the fortieth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Komsomol. The Communist youth organization is examined stage by 
stage with the aim of showing that each of the periods in question has been 
marked by some sort of achievement. 

T. Koval’s article “Economic Competition in the Sphere of Agriculture be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the US” is essentially a reply to a report published in 
1957 in the United States comparing the economic growth of the two countries. 
The allegation is made that the American report aimed at distorting the real 
situation and belittling the Soviet Union’s achievements. The article’s main thesis 
is that Soviet industry and agriculture are rising sharply and already overtaking 
the US economy. The illustrations quoted include the decision of the February 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee “On the Further Development 
of the Kolkhoz System and the Reorganization of the Machine-Tractor Stations,” 
a measure dictated mainly by the serious faults in the country’s agricultural 
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Koval provides numerous tables and lists of figures designed to prove his 
point, but it soon becomes obvious that he has deliberately juggled with his data, 
although not necessarily falsifying them. For example, the growth in the sown 
area in the USSR is given in absolute figures, not, as is the Soviet custom, as 
percentages, which should be the case here. For, on the basis of absolute figures, 
Danish or Dutch agriculture for instance would be decades behind their Soviet 
counterpart. However, it appears that although the sown area has risen by 70% 
since 1913, output has risen by only 50%, and the author could not ignore the 
fact that US production of meat, milk, and bacon is considerably higher than 
the Soviet. Nevertheless, the conclusion is drawn that the United States is under- 
going an agricultural crisis, while the Soviet Union continues to make constant 
progress. 

B. Ryurikov’s “The Militant Revolutionary Esthetics of Marxism” was 
written to mark the publication of a two-volume work entitled Marx and Engels 
on Art. It is ostensibly a review of post-Revolutionary art, but in fact is clearly an 
attempt to justify tendentiousness in art, as practiced by the Communists. The 
most important point in the article is the assertion that 


even in our time there are persons who endeavor to shut off art from the social 
movements of the epoch, who haughtily sniff at a “tendency,” and condemn works 
devoted to the vital problems agitating millions of their contemporaries. Even 
among Soviet writers there are comrades who suddenly begin to discuss the “pathos 
of remoteness” and justify a general lack of interest in contemporary problems. 


Numerous quotations are taken from the two above-mentioned volumes as 
a stick with which to beat independent writers. The work is praised as an impor- 
tant event in the cultural life of the Soviet Union and a great help to writers and 
artists, enabling them to understand literature and art more fully. 

Following what has now almost become a tradition, this issue contains an 
article by a member of a foreign Communist Party—“‘Against the Theory of 
Scandinavian Exclusiveness,” by a member of the Politburo of the Danish 
Communist Party. The allegation is made that there exists at present 2 Scandi- 
navian “model capitalism,”’ which, according to the writer, has now become part 
and parcel of an international anti-Marxist movement. The author contends that 
the peoples of the Scandinavian countries, particularly Denmark, are looking to 
the Communist Party to rescue them from the increasingly more serious economic 
situation into which their governments are leading them. 


* 


Issue No. 14 appeared on the eve of the forty-first anniversary of the October 
Revolution, hence the leading article “Under the Banner of October.” It has the 
usual figures intended to show the rapid strides being made by the Soviet eco- 
nomy and the usual pompous style found in Kommunist articles of this nature. 
Its review of the international situation attacks the alleged hostile intentions 
of the United States, and then appeals for a struggle against revisionism and 
dogmatism: 
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The danger and harm of revisionism consists in the fact that it endeavors, 
to please the capitalists, to weaken the powerful socialist camp, to replace the 
principles of proletarian internationalism with nationalism. A struggle on two 
fronts—against revisionism and dogmatism—is the most important obligation of 
all Communist parties. 

Thus, Good in the world is identified with the Communist system and Evil 
with the United States, plus revisionism and dogmatism. 

The article “A Great Ideological Weapon in the Cognition and Transfor- 
mation of the World” is a shortened version of a report read by Academician 
M. Mitin at a recent All-Union Conference on the Philosophical Problems of 
Natural Science. First, all philosophical theories at variance with Marxism are 
dismissed and the idealism of such scientists as Max Planck and Jules Poincaré 
presented as harmful manifestations ot philosophical thought. 

Turning to the situation today, the author writes that “at present revisionism 
is the main danger in the international Communist movement. Revisionism has 
something to say about all problems of Marxist-Leninist theory, including prob- 
lems of the philosophy of Marxism.” This is a direct attack on the Yugoslav 
Communists, who are supposedly replacing Marxist philosophy with harmful 
bourgeois fabrications. In sum, this article represents a further stage in the official 
Soviet propaganda campaign against all attempts to reexamine Marxism, such a 
situation being obviously full of dangers for the Soviet Communist Party. 

President of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR A. I. Kairov’s 
article ““The School Must Keep Abreast of the Tasks of Communist Construc- 
tion” develops, or more precisely, is a continuation of Khrushchev’s speech at 
the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress “On the Strengthening of Links between 
School and Life and the Further Development of the Public School System in the 
Country.” The country’s educational system is, according to the Party leader, 
in need of a major overhaul. As Kairov puts it: 

Youth which finished secondary school turned out to be poorly prepared for 
life in two senses: it was not armed with work habits and knowledge in the sphere 
of production, nor was it prepared psychologically either, since the view developed 
among those who finished the secondary school and their parents that there was 
only one road after school—into the higher educational establishment, and if this 
road was for some reason or other closed, then all roads were closed. 


The reform’s practical aim—to direct young people into industry and onto the 
kolkhozes—is concealed behind a wall of propaganda. The writer, by way of 
justification of the measure, also speaks of the ennobling influence of physical 
labor, not to mention the value of such work to the youth itself: it will learn to 
work in a collective, plan its work on a rational basis, work fast and accurately, 
and respect social property. 

The Party has recently issued its History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union to replace Stalin’s Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist Party. 
Kommunist has accordingly selected two chapters on the October Revolution and 
the development of the socialist revolution and consolidation of Soviet power, 
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that is, the first years of the existence of the Soviet regime, and discussed their 
significance for present-day Communist society. The content of the first chapter 
coincides opportunely with the anniversary of the Bolshevik seizure of power, 
while both contain an analysis of the principles which have been the pivot in the 
Party’s campaign against revisionism over the last two years. 

The section given over to foreign Communist parties contains “Materials 


> 


from the Plenary Session of the French Communist Party,” shortened versions 
of a report read by Politburo member Marcel Servenais and the closing speech 
made by Secretary General Maurice Thorez, both on problems of the political 
situation in France since the recent plebiscite. The plebiscite result of September 
28 is seen as “a victory for the country’s most reactionary forces.” The reports 
end with the usual slogans on the maintenance of Party unity and improved con- 
tacts between the Party and the masses. In Thorez’ opinion the French Commu- 
nists are on the threshold of great ideological, political, and organizational 
victories and fully determined to combat the present situation. 

An article by Soviet writer Nikolai Pogodin on H. G. Wells’ Russia in the 
Shadows, first published in 1920, which has just been republished in the USSR, 
recommends the work to Soviet youth as an interesting and important document 
on the Civil War period. The favorable review seems to be based on the fact that 
in May 1945 Wells sent a letter to the London Daily Worker in which he gave 
his full support to the Communist Party. Great play is made of Wells’ statement 
that the next war would be waged by Great Britain and America against Russia, 
a further example of the way in which the Soviet Communist Party is doing its 
utmost to spread anti-Western propaganda and to discredit the West as much as 


possible. A. Gaev 


ERRATUM 


In the article “Ethnic and National Changes in the USSR” by Y. P. Mironenko in the October 1958 
Bulletin, page 23, line 17 et seq. should read: “*. . . the population of the Lithuanian SSR had dropped 
from 2,900,000 to 2,700,000. ... In April 1957, another figure was given— 2,667,000 as of April 1956...” 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 





November 1958 


Report published of organization of a USSR— 
Denmark Socicty in Moscow. 

Conference of the Finland—USSR Socicty 
begins in Helsinki. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
group of Iraqi leading public figures. 

Report published of signing of protocol of 
talks and conclusion of agreement on exchange 
of information between the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR and the US National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Sovict government statement on Iranian 
cooperation with the US published. 

Report published of Party Central Committee 
conference on checkrow planting of sugar 
beets. 

Gromyko receives the Argentinean ambas- 
sador. 

The Iranian minister of trade leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Chinese trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR “On the 
Provision of Potatoes and Vegetables to the 
City of Moscow by their Cultivation on 
Special Sovkhozes of Moscow Oblast” pub- 
lished. 

Party delegation headed by N. M. Shvernik 
leaves Moscow for Vienna to attend celebra- 
tions marking the forticth anniversary of the 
Austrian Communist Party. 

Soviet motion picture festival begins in Delhi. 


Sovict foreign ministry note to the US embassy 
on a conference to study ways of preventing a 
surprise attack published. 

Boris Pasternak’s letter to Khrushchev 
requesting that he be allowed to remain in 
the Soviet Union published. 

TASS statement that Boris Pasternak may 
leave the USSR if he wishes published. 

President of the US National Academy of 
Sciences Detlev W. Bronk leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Yugoslav Ambassador to the USSR Lazar 
Moisov arrives in Moscow. 

Japanese government delegation arrives in 


Moscow. 
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Sovict delegation’s statement at Thirteenth 
UN General Assembly Session on the US and 
British attitude to the 
weapon tests published. 

Soviet note to the Italian government on 


question of nuclear 


the setting up of US military bases in Italy 
published. 

Party Central Committee greeting on the 
forticth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Austrian Communist Party published. 

Party Central Committee greeting on the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Norwegian Communist Party published. 

Seminar of non-Sovict health service offti- 
cials begins in Tbilisi. 

Gromyko receives Moisov. 


Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR “On the 
Transition to a Shorter Working Day and 
the Regulation of Earnings of Workers and 
Salaried Employees in Enterprises of the 
Machine-building, Petroleum, and Gas Indus- 
tries” published. 

Grectings of the Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers of the USSR to Altai 
and Orenburg oblasts and the Tatar ASSR on 
the overfulfillment of the plan for the delivery 
of agricultural produce published. 

Chinese Party delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Protocol of Sovict—Hungarian mutual trade 
for 1959 signed in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Bulgarian 
Assembly leaves Moscow for home. 

International Lenin Peace Prize presented to 


National 


Secretary General of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions Louis Saillant in Moscow. 
The Argentinean ambassador presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov. 
Contracts signed in Moscow on the delivery 
of Soviet equipment to Argentina. 


Soviet—Hungarian agreements on Soviet tech- 
nical aid in the building and extension of a 
number of industrial enterprises signed in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the Municipality of Bagdad 
arrives in Moscow. 
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Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet—Hungarian agreement on 
legal aid in civil, family, and criminal matters. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Sovict—Albanian agreement on 
legal aid in civil, family, and criminal matters. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet—United Arab Republic 
agreement on navigation. 


Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers of the USSR report “On the Suc- 
cessful Fulfillment of the 1958 State Plan for 
the Delivery of Grain and Other Agricultural 
Products by Soviet Kolkhozes and Sovkhozes” 
published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the RSFSR and Ukrainian SSR 
published. 

First electric current obtained from the Tom- 
Usinsk power station for industrial use. 

Session of the Permanent Commission for 
Economic and Technical Cooperation in 
Ferrous Metallurgy among the Countries 
Participating in the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid held in Moscow. 

Moisov presents his credentials to Voro- 
shilov. 

Boris Pasternak’s letter to Pravda published. 


Forty-first anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion celebrated in the USSR. 

Mikoyan’s report at a Moscow Sovict mect- 
ing of November 6 to mark the forty-first 
anniversary of the October Revolution pub- 


lished. 


Anglo—Soviet two-week friendship period 
begins in London. 

Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov leaves 
Moscow for Geneva to participate in con- 
ference on ways of preventing a surprise 
attack. 


TASS statement on the withdrawal of units 
of Chinese volunteers from North Korea pub- 
lished. 

Member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR A. N. Tupolev awarded the Order of 
Lenin. 

Presidium of the Union of Soviet Socicties 
for Friendship and Cultural Liaison with 
Foreign Countries holds reception for foreign 
delegations presently in Moscow. 
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Sovict—Polish agreement in connection with 
the visit of a Polish Party and government 
delegation to the USSR signed in Moscow. 
Soviet Party delegation leaves Vienna for 
home. 
Talks begin in the Soviet foreign ministry 
on Soviet—Austrian trade for 1959. 


Swedish military delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s speech at Sovict—Polish 
friendship meeting published. 

All-Union technical conference on problems 
of the use of chemical fibers in the textile 
industry begins in Moscow. 

Polish Party and government delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 


Procurator General of the USSR R. A. 
Rudenko receives delegation of Indian 
lawyers. 


Khrushchev receives Saillant. 
Mikoyan receives head of Indian trade 
delegation presently in the USSR. 


Report published of plenary sessions of the 
Leningrad Oblast Party Committee and the 
central committees of the Kazakh and Belo- 
russian Communist parties. 

Soviet—Polish statement in connection with 
the visit of the Polish Party and government 
delegation to the USSR published. 

Soviet foreign ministry report on the con- 
vocation of a conference on ways of preventing 
a surprise attack published. 

All-Union Artificial Fiber Research Institute 
founded in Kalinin. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade I. G. Bolshakov 
arrives in Ulan-Bator. 

Norwegian Communist 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Khrushchev receives British scientist 
John Cockcroft. 


Party delegation 
Sir 


Report published of plenary sessions of the 
central committees of the Ukrainian and 
Kirgiz Communist parties. 


Report published of Party Central Committee 
plenary session and decree approving the 
draft theses of the report to be read by Khrush- 
chev at the forthcoming Twenty-first Party 
Congress entitled “Planned Figures for the 
Development of the Soviet Economy for 
1959-65” and the draft theses “On the 
Strengthening of Links between School and 
Life and the Further Development of the 
Public School System in the Country.” 

















Draft theses of report to be read by Khrush- 
chev at the Twenty-first Party Congress en- 
titled “Planned Figures for the Development 
of the Sovict Economy for 1959—65” pub- 
lished. 

Franco—Sovict mutual trade agreement for 
1960—62 signed in Paris. 


TASS statement on the cessation of atomic 
and nuclear weapon tests published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions on increased 
labor productivity and improved quality of 
finished products published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at reception for 
military academy graduates published. 

Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the Moldavian SSR and Odessa 
and Kirovograd oblasts, Ukrainian SSR, pub- 
lished. 


16 “Diaft Agreement on the Discontinuance of 


Atomic and Nuclear Weapon Tests,” sub- 
mitted by the USSR to the Geneva conference, 
published. 

Theses of the Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers of the USSR “On 
the Strengthening of Links between School 
and Life and the Further Development of the 
Public School System in the Country” pub- 
lished. 


Joint communiqué on Sovict—Indian economic 
relations published. 

Protocol of Soviet—Bulgarian mutual trade 
for 1959 signed in Moscow. 

Bulgarian delegation headed by Minister of 
Trade B. Taskov leaves Moscow for home. 

Soviet delegation headed by Minister of 
Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev leaves Moscow 
for Poland for talks on Sovict—Polish mutual 
trade for 1959. 

Nasser receives Soviet delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Relations P. B. Nikitin in 
Cairo. 

International Lenin Peace Prize presented to 
German writer Arnold Zweig in Moscow. 


Polish military order presented to Sovict 
Deputy Minister of Defense Marshal K. K. 
Rokossovsky in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of Indian 
lawyers. 


19 Artillery Day celebrated in the Soviet Union. 
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Khrushchev receives delegation of the 
Municipality of Bagdad. 

Soviet—Mongolian mutual trade agreement 
signed in Ulan-Bator. 

Delegation of Sovict social security officials 
headed by Deputy Minister of Social Security 
of the RSFSR K. M. Dolgov leaves Moscow 
for the US. 


Direct Moscow—Cairo air route opened. 

Fortieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Soviet Red Cross and Red Crescent 
socicties celebrated. 

Report published of mecting of Moscow 
City Party activists. 

Soviet draft resolution submitted to the 
Thirteenth UN General Assembly Session “On 
the Use of Outer Space for Peaceful Purposes” 
published. 

Extended session of the Presidium of the 
Soviet Committee for the Solidarity of the 
Afro-Asian Countries held. 

Delegation of the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences arrives in Moscow. 

Report published of meeting of the Lenin- 
grad City Party activists. 


First meeting of the Council of the Central 
Union of Consumers Cooperatives of the 
USSR held in Moscow. 

Swedish military delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Delegation of Indian lawyers leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Meeting of joint Sovict—East German com- 
mission held in Berlin to discuss problems 
connected with the stationing of Sovict troops 
in East Germany. 

Protocol of Soviet—Polish mutual trade for 
1959 signed in Warsaw. 

Report published by the Supreme Sovict of 
the USSR on the award of orders and medals 
to more than 9,000 agricultural workers of 
Saratov and Stalingrad oblasts. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of Iraqi 
leading public figures. 


Soviet Minister of Defense Marshal R. Y. Ma- 
linovsky awarded a second Gold Star Medal. 
Protocol of talks on Soviet—Austrian trade 
for 1959 signed in Moscow. 
Report published of meeting of Georgian 
Party activists in Tbilisi. 
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Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to more than 2,800 agricul- 
tural workers and sheep raisers in Kuibyshev 
Oblast and Azerbaidzhan SSR. 

Komsomol Central Committee appeal to 
youth to join the Communist Labor Brigades 
published. 

Former Mexican President Gencral 
Cardenas arrives in Moscow. 


Lazaro 


Death reported of Deputy Soviet Forcign 
Minister G. N. Zarubin. 
Khrushchev receives delegation of Chinese 


workers. 


5 Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 


Supreme Sovict of the USSR P. P. Lobanov 
leaves Moscow for Mexico to participate in the 
swearing-in ceremony of President Lopez 
Mateos. 

Society for Friendship and Cultural Liaison 
with Foreign Countries founded in the Kirgiz 
SSR. 

Branch of the USSR—Finland 
founded in Leningrad. 

Soviet military delegation headed by Gencral 
N. I. Krylov leaves Moscow for Sweden. 


Society 


Cardenas arrives in Leningrad. 

Khrushchev receives Moisov. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
ratifies decree “On the Participation of Kol- 
khozes, Sovkhozes, Industrial, Transportation, 
Building, and Other Enterprises and Economic 
Organizations in the Building and Repair of 
Highways.” 

Report published of Gromyko’s visit to 
Berlin. 

Society for Friendship and Cultural Liaison 
with Foreign Countries founded in the 
Georgian SSR. 

Indonesian foreign minister Dr. Subandrio 
arrives in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on scientific 
cooperation between the Academy of Scicnces 
of the USSR and the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences. 

Delegation of United Arab Republic lawyers 
arrives in Moscow. 


Act signed in Dresden on the return of art 
treasures to East Germany. 

Gromyko’s telegram to the Bulgarian 
foreign minister on the death of chairman of 
the Presidium of the Bulgarian National 
Assembly Georgi Damyanov published. 
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Report published of meeting of the Kiev 
City Party activists. 

Voroshiloy and Gromyko visit the Bul- 
garian embassy in Moscow. 

Soviet government notes to the US, British, 
French, West German, and East German 
governments on Berlin published. 

Soviet government proposals on the future 
status of Berlin published. 

Delegation of the Sovict—Austrian Society 
headed by D. Shostakovich arrives in Vienna. 


Joint statement by delegation of leading Iraqi 
public figures, Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace, and Soviet Society for 
Friendship and Cultural Liaison with the 
Countries of the Arab East on the situation in 
the Near and Middle East published. 

Exchange of notes between the Soviet and 
Japanese governments on the situation in the 
region of the Formosa Strait published. 

Fifth Congress of the Soviet—Austrian 
Society begins in Vienna. 

Delegation of the Municipality of Bagdad 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Khrushchev receives Dr. Subandrio. 

Khrushchev and Gromyko visit the Czech 
embassy in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Cardenas. 


Research Institute of the Siberian Branch of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR founded 
in the Buryat ASSR. 

Foreign journalists’ telegram to Khrushchev 
on their stay in the USSR published. 

Presidium of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions ratifies decree “On the 
Examination of Trade Union Workers’ Letters, 
Complaints, and Suggestions.” 





Changes and Appointments 


Report published of the abolition of the 
Ministry of Grain Products of the USSR and 
the formation of the State Committee for 
Grain Products of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR. 

L. P. Kornicts appointed chairman of the 
State Committee for Grain Products of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, with the 
rank of minister. 

Report published of the abolition of the 
Ministry of Trade of the USSR. 
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